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CLARICE LAY, A DEAD WEIGHT AGAINST HIS BREAST, MOTIONLESS, UNCONSCIOUS, SHE HAD FAINTED. 





FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
—20:— 
OHAPTER I. 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST, 
os the fale "er light vated” 
ina broad flood of radiance that 
architecture 


imperfections of its 


added charm to its undou! i 
line, = 


little more than a foot in width, placed there, no 
doubt, for the purpose of supporting the old walls 
of the tower. 


The curfous spell of silence which moonbeams 
seem to weave over 9 landscape lay upon house 
and gardens, One window, on the ground floor, 
was thrown wide open, and in front of it stood 
the master of the Court, Sir Alvick Chandor, 
with his only child, Clarice—a girl of nineteen— 
whose fair, blue-eyed loveliness contrasted 
strangely with her omg tugged ee 8 yee 

ogee ive of strong passions 
by an iron will, 

** Come,” he said, playfully shaking her hand 
from his arm, “it’s time you were in bed. No 
woman should risk the loss of her beauty sleep.” 

The girl’s red lips curved themselves into a de- 
liclous pout. 

“You want to get rid of me, so that you may 
roy off to og srg in the hanged 

you adv ty sleep’—you, w 
deapaltines Wik ep till the enn rises 1" 





#." I have no beauty to lose, luckily or unluckily,” 


| he retorted, grimly, “and I have almost learned 
to do without sleep. Bat when I was your age 
it was different; then I-——-” he stop 
abruptly, conscious of a certain wistful question- 
ing In the girl's eyes, 

“Why don’t you go on, father!” she asked, 
pressing closer to his side. “I have noticed that 
whenever you chance to speak of your youth 
you are q to pull yourself up, as if you were 
tres ng on forbidden ground,” 

“ That ie exactly what it is, Clarice—forbidden 

ound,” 2m 


er 

“But why should it be?” she persisted, dis- 
regarding the covert warning in his tone. "I 
should love to hear atorles of those days, of the 
things you said and did when you were a boy, of 
the adventures you had in your early manhood, 
and the scenes you took part in before you met 
my mother, and settled down to the quiet life of 
a country gentleman.” 

‘If I told you, the story would be nelther 
pleasant nor profitable,” he returned, the two 





upright lines in his brow growing deeper, ‘“ My 
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youth was stormy, and it Is better that the waters 
of oblivien should sweep its records away. Allu- 


sions to that time are painful to me even 
yet—#o painful I must beg you nob to refer 
them, Will you indulge me in this fancy, 


Clarice 1” 
“ Yea—a hundred times yes!” she exclaimed, 
with quick repentance. ‘‘ Nothing in the world 


would tempt me to say or do anything that I 
know Scart give you pel.” 

He. bent.and. kissed her brow with Infisite 
tenderness. Whatever his faults, however cold 
and hard ‘he might be to other people, his love 
for his daughter was deep and true. 

Suddenly Clarice lifted her head ‘from his 
shoulder as the stable-clock 

“Twelve o'clock |” she 
still reverberated on the quiet air, “It is the 
first of May—May Day! father.” . 

Something in the words, innocent as 
appeared, affected him . His dark 
grew paler, a sort of hun 
eyes, He drew back @ step, 
the oak panelling of the wall, 
hand — yo carege 4 

As it bappened, i nab observe 
for she was looking away over the ocaee ot 
turf, where the ; ' ; 
their dewy crowns. . All beautiful. things 
pealed to her, especially ol 
the night was, indeed, a one... 

She would have thus entranced at | 
loveliness for another hour, if her father had 


epokan to her te paneer nr 
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hours She always retires early,’ 
“HOw do. you Ub heehee demiinded, 


bruptly. ‘Is she all your fancy painted when, 
Ltr nid you twas to geb a companion 
or you ¥” 


A. certain restraint appeared in Clarion’ 


manner. 

*¢She is handsome and accomplished, only— 
well, I don’t seem to get any further with her. 
I daresay it’s my fault; but, somehow, I don’t 
think she cares much about me.” 

Sir Alvick looked at her piercingly, aa if he 
would see whether sny hidden meaning lay be- 
neath her words, Then he said, quletly,— 

** You and she are not sympathetic. It was 
an experiment, and it has failed. She told me 
to-day she wished to leave us in a month’s time, 
80 I suppose we must look ont for someone 


itt — enya trembled on the young 
tl’s lips, but second thoughts prevented her 
from utterlog it ; and almost directly afterwards 
she withdrew, leaving her father still at the 
window. 

“May Day!” he repeated, below his breath ; 
then he gave a sardonic laugh. “* Well, it comes 
round once every year, and I ought to be pretty 
well used fo it by thi. Iam a fool to let the 
recollection trouble me; but memory Is a queer 
mors good servant, but an inferually bad 
master |” ' 


He gave hinself a shake and proceeded to 
close the window, after which he let himself out 
of a little posatern-door, and crossed the flag- 
atones divigiag it from the Western Tower. In 
this tower were stili two habitable rooms, both 
devoted to his use, Thé lower one he used as a 
atudy, the upper as a laboratory. 

Tt was a queer fancy of his thus to cud himself 
off from the rest of his household. But then, 
Sir Atvick Chandos was queer—so his neighbours 
easid—queer and unsociable, caring little for sport 
or the ordinary pleasures of a country gentleman, 
and finding his recreation chiefly in abstruse 
mathematical studies that required solitude for 


The study was a fafr-sized spartment, ‘with 
roughly-plastered walls covered with tapest: 
Ite furniture consisted of book shelves, a cow 
of chairs, & safe and a writing-tablé—littered over 
with papers and varions mathematical. fustra- 


himself with his back to the door, and presently 
became so absorbed In his calculations as to lose 
cognizance of all outward things. 

The miontes slipped by ; no sound broke the 
tilence eave a faint rustling of the young leaves 
aa the midnight breezes swept through them. 
The world seemed given up to the white spell of 
the moonbeams, the perfume of dream!ng flowers, 
the quiet loveliness of the drowsy earth. Quite 
suddenly the spell was broken by the utterance 
of his name. 

* Sir Alvick Chandos |" 

The Baronet turned swiftly round in his chair, 
the compasses with which he had been working 
dropping from his nerveless fingers. A man 
stood facing him, his back against the door and 
his eyes fixed in a steady gaze on the occupant of 
thé chamber. He was tall and sparely built, 
but there was a suggestion of immense s 
in the well-knit frameand firmly-braced mu 
which hinted at an athletic training. 

apd Fy ch acne abe 
here?” demanded the Baronet, hoarsely. It 
was not often he was taken unawares, but this 
sudden intrusion-‘on his privacy had certainly 
unrierved him in no small degree. 

The response was given with curious delibera- 


yw Bey 
“As to who I aca—looly and perhaps you will 
be able to find out for yourself 1 

The stranger threw off the soft felt hat he 
had worn-prested low down over his brows, and 


‘revealed a strikingly handsome face, with dark 
seemed 


a on erage gy to owe 
ite tind to exposure to the weather, The lower 
part of the face was covered by a silky beard 
and moustache, clipped In the pointad style made 
familiar by pictures of Charles thé First. 

Sir Alvick’s breath came invshort gasps. He 
seemed for the moment like ome stricken with 
mortal terror, oa is, 
“Lennox Craven!” he muttered, his 
hend over his eyes as thongh to clear bis 
“io!” he added, with more energy, and with 
She osle. of fighting hard» t his own con- 

ira Lenpox Craven 


« Nor cam they rest ip them when a foul wrong 
bas been = funden Chetes eet the: stern reply. 
"Tt is true Craven soyyen ge ab your 
hands twenty-one gears,.ogo; fa-equally 
true that I, his son, ate here to-night to demand 
retribution for the crime.” © ~ 

“His son-—-Craven’s son,’ the baronet re- 

ted, slowly,‘ I did not know he had a son, 

tI cannot question the truth of your state 
ment, young man, for te bear proof of your 
parentage in your face, Well, it isa con 
for which I was not prepared, but now that It 
has arieen I must face it.” He was rapidly re- 
gaining his self-possession ; his cheeks were not 
quite so ashen as they had been, and though his 
hand as he laid ib. on the back of his chair 
trembled, there was tenacity In his grip of the 
carved oak. “ You have taken me at a rather 
unfair disadvantage, If I had been prepsred for 
your coming I might have received you differ- 
ently. Do you thinkit quite the right thidg to 
force your way into a man’s private apartment at 
this time of the night, no matter what your 
errand may be?” 

*T am afraid euch questions of etiquette did 
not trouble me. The barriera of convention- 
ality seem very elight when opposed to a de- 
termination like mine, As for teking you 
unprepared, it would nob have suited my purpose 
to find you within bail of half a dozen servants 
whom you might, with one touch of the bell, have 
summoned to your assistance. My business was 
with you, aud you alone, ‘A third person would 
have made fb im te . / 

There wae an alr of finality in the tersé dry- 
ness of the sentences, which the viattor delivered 
with a: certain impatience, as of one who is 





thetr. prosecation, 


anxious to.come to the poinb, and who is delayed 





ments. In front of this table Sir Alvick seated: 





Sept. 17, 1898. 
‘his wil, Sir Alvick knew oe 
Teeorinine that this was no undécided ded boy wie 


confronted him, but # man with a stern purpore 
} would {nevitably carry out. He 

molatened bis lips before he spoke again, 

: your businese-—what fs [t}” 


still obeyed where the. of men have not 

become enervated by luxury and civilisation—sy 

eye for an ® tooth for a tooth: You took 4 

life, Sir Al Chandos, and you ‘must pay the 
ty of {t with your own.” 

“Good Heavens, do you mean you intend to 
murder me in cold ” 

“It will not be murder, ib will be justice!” 
The words were Incisive as steel, and there was 
the glitter of steel in the young man’s grey eyes, 
whic —y I indonete resolution. He still 
stood agalast an apparently careless 
attitude, but a close observer would have uoticed 
that under the Assumed carelessness every sense 
was alert, and every faculty prepared for an 

. cy ga there was a ring of 
his tone as spoke the leet words— 
to be Sir Alvick’s 


‘Tt stung the baronet into action. § Up to now 
he had hardly recovered from the effect of his 
} visitor's sudden appearance ; but a tremendous 


I 


effort him to brace his faculties to their 
usual He drew himself-upright, his grasp 
of the chnlz loosened ; something of his old grim 
lo mgr SF his eyes—at all events he 

would prove worthy of his antegonist’s 
-" You ate to'be dramaile, Mr, Lennox 


Craven—if be your name,” he said, with a 
eee) PH ou need hardly wonder ths: I 
show be filled with surprise at the idea of your 
father’s son claiming for himeelf the title of 
amet Tt has not 9 pleassnt sound, you must 


The young man’s face flushed. For a moment 
he even 1; but he recovered himself 
immediately, br ; 

a uppleasant when they 
are put plaio but there are certain 
times when it fs o 


m simply as 
Heaven's justice may be carried.out.’” 
“Then you do not intend to take advantage of 


my unarmed position, and shoot me here, a I 


ae ba the same you Intend that I should 


“*T will explain them to you.” 


OHAPTER II. 
4N HOUR OF PERIL, 


Craven, as he spoke, advanced nearer the writing 
table, and laid upon {6 two oheathed swords, 
keeping his hand however, touc their hilts, 
while his eyes never left the baronet's face, 

“ Firs’ of ail we will go back to the past for 
few minutes. I should like briefly to remind 

of the ciroumstances attending my father’s 


Str Alvick interrupted him with a fierce 
* Tt is unnecessary—they are written in fire on 
es ones man took no notice of the inter- 
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——— 
gambling hell ; he lost heavily--lost indeed all 
he had, and then, by am accident, discovered 
that you had.other cards under the table, from 
@hich you had been playing—ia a word that you 
had cheated.” 

“Ip was false!’’icried the baronet. “He 


not been mad fron his losses.” 

False or true, the accusation was made, and 
so far as toy inquirtes have helped me to form an 
opinion, I belleve it to be absolutely true. Bat that 
i: be ide the question, You professed to think your 
honour Insulted and challenged him to a duel. 

Seconds were found, and it was 


with ewor t the time you looked on 
as one of the best swordsmen in 3 you 
had made fencing your hobby, and spared 
no pains to perfect yourself in the art, whereas 
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should understand that at the 





certain privileges, and these I claim as a right. 
For death iteelf I do not care very much. I 
have lived my life, and my day is over. But I 
have a daughter,” he paused, and his lip trembled 
slightly. The weakness, however, was only 
momentary. ‘‘I should like to write a farewe!l 
letter to her, and also to give her certain direc- 
tiona as to her own future, Twat, you will con- 
fors, is reasonab'e.” 

“ Quite ressonab!e—provided, of course, you 
make no mention of the way In which you are 
going to meet your death.” 

“You need not be afraid of that. I have no 
desire that Clarice should learn any details re- 
epecting my early career. It is a sealed book to 
her, and I wish it to remainso, AIII ask is that 
you will leave me alone for a few minutes while 
I write and destroy certain papers. You can 
stay outeide, and guard the door if you like. As 
you sea, there are no other ways of escape from 
this room.” 

Craven shot a hasty glance round. No. The 
window was certainly too small to admit the 
passage of a man of Sir Alvick’s bulk, and fre- 

ace there was none. 

**It shall be as you say. Only firet of all, 
you must give me the keys of this writing-table 
and of the safe.” 

A look of baffled malice came in the Baronet’s 
eyes, 

** Bab there ave papers in the safe that I wish 
to destroy,” he remonstrat«d. 

“* Very well, then you can do so in my presence. 
Only you must permit me to open the safe In 
the first instance,”’ 

“* Why, way Nay 

“ Because it fs probable you have a weapon 
there—a revolver, possibly, and you might 
obtain an unfair advantage over me if you once 
had it in your hands,” 

“You are exceptionally cautious,” said Sir 
Alvick, with a bitter sneer, 

“To is , under circumstances that are 
me Cone Craven answered, imperturb- 
ably. 

- The bunch of keys with which Sir Alvick had 

his instrument-cace lay on the desk at 

which he had been writing. He flung them over 

to Craven, and the latter ab once proceeded to 

open the safe, The first thing that met his eye 

was & small, silver-mounted revolver, beautifully 
chared, and marked with the Baronet’s initials. 

"Permit me to take possession of this,” he 
said, slipping ib Into his pockeb; and then, 
ha assured himself that there were no other 
arms in the safe, and also that the key of the 

table was on the bunch thrown to him, 
he out his watch and looked at It. 

“It is now one o'clock all but a few minutes. 
I will return at « quarter to two, and that will 


time for writing. If, h mi 
rine or writing. owever. 


jee tan beng = goby big ae 
tage of my al ve no 
in ad extreme ‘measures—you understand 
me 

There was no the significance of hia 
tone. Sir Alvick nod sullenly, and watched, 
with gloomy eyes, his visitor pick up the swords, 
and, with one last glauce round, disappear 
through the thick oaken door, A grating of the 
lock, a moment afterwards, told that it was 
secured from the outside, and that the Baronet 
was virtually a prisoner. 

Having deposited the ewords in a corner of the 
tiny hall or snte-room that gave access to the 


m- | inver chamber, Oraven let himeelf out Into the 


air, and stood for a few minutes in the deep 
shadow cast by the tower, looking across at the 
thick walls of the house Iteelf, ; 
$I wish to heaven the whole thing was over!” 
he muttered. ‘‘It was easy enough to show an 
impassive front while that villain was by, bub it 
is a horrible business altogether—-I would give 
ten years of my life to back out of [t even at 
this eleventh hour, It is true the man is 
murderer, but, after all, the crime 





ment, and it ie meet and right that mine should 
be the hand to ioflict it.” 

He shrogged his shoulders with the air of a 
fatalist who says, " Kismet, What is to be, wili 
be.” For many years—ever tince, indeed, he 
was of an age to think and reason~he had 
worked steadily up to this hour, encoursged by 
his mother, who, pastionately devoted aw she had 
been to her handsome young husband, had sworn 
a colemn vow that his death should not be an- 
avenged. At a distance, the consummation of 
bis vengeance, terrible as it was, had presented 
to Craven no difficulties other than thoze of time 
and opportunity—and when the moment renily 
came, both these had served him, Victory was 
now within hie grasp—how could he be expected 
to relinquish it? 

With a stern effut he beat down the ecruples 
that were beginning to aseall him, and looked st 
bie watch. A quarter past one—half-an hour 
more before he could rejoin the prisoner in the 
tower. How slowly the minutes went by ! 

The moon hed sunk lower in the sky, but was 
still floodivg the landscape with silver light, 
agsinst which the shadows lay blotted like Ink. 
How black was that osken beam up sbove his 
head, which made a bridge between the tower 
and the house itself! He calculated {te distance 
after the idle fashion of a man who wants t 
cheat time, and came to the conclusion that ib 
must be between forty and fifty feet above the 
smooth flagstones on which he wae stending. 
Just aboye it was a window, long and lancet- 
shaped, and filled with stained giaes, red, azure, 
and purple. The moonlight played strange 
freake with the colours ; to Oraven, it seemed as 
if the glass were splashed with blood, some of 
which-had dropped on the beam iteelf. 

While he was looking a etrange thing happened. 
The window, which was 4 casement one, swung 
noiselessly back on ita hinges, and the figare of 
girl stood for a moment in the sperture. She 
was tall and slight, dressed from head to foot in 
white, and with a splendour of golden halr falling 
over her shoulders like a mantle, 

Craven stared at her in amazement, Seen, 
with the moonlight making an aureole round her 


face, she looked like some delicate and etheria!l - 


spirit which had wandered from {ts proper 
sphere. An Instant later and she had stepped 
from the window-sill on to the beam, apparently 
with the intention of crossing over to the tower. 

A low exclamation of horror broke from 
Craven's lips. He was an athlete himself, used 
to all kinds of outdoor exercises and perilous 
feats, but he knew that it required an exception- 


ally steady head to keep its balance at a height” 


like that, when so slender a barrier was all that 
intervened between life and death, He held his 
breath while he watched the girl. To bis further 
surprise he saw that she had feet, and some- 
thing in the way she walked, and in her whole 
per yy r, him with a sudden idea— 
wv as it was & true one. 

**She Se ar nocntesbtiog | he exclaimed, 
aloud. “In that case she may geb across all 
right—people can do in thelr sleep what they 
would fear to attempt waking. Bub what is 
her purpose when she feaches the other side? 
There is no window or opening in the tower by 
which she could euter ft, and she will have no 
alternative but to turn back. It is then the 

will be greatest.” : 
ter on the beam, Vo ga Se 
was vanced with a y 
ed that she was 
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torn the delicate flash, with the result of awaken- 
ing her, In a moment she saw her danger. 

t says much for her presence of mind, that 
beyond that one little cry no sound escaped her. 
She stood like a marble statue, white to the 
lips, frozen with the horror of her awful situa- 
tlon, dumb from sheer inability to articulate. 

With the necessity for action Craven’s self- 
control reasserted itself. It was quite clear the 
gitl could neither advance nor retreat, neither 
was ib possible she could long endure the strain 
of her present po:ition. It she fell it was cer- 
tain death, His eyes travelled rapidly up the 
wall of the tower, {n the hope of finding som: 
method of scaling it. Toe great stone blocks, of 
which {i was compozed, were crumbling rapidly 
to their decay, as ‘was also the mortar between 
them, but the inequalities were not eu flicient to 
afford foothold, even to the moat expert climber. 
Craven looked up at the house iteelf. 

Half way it was coyered with ivy ; beyond tha 
the walls were smoother than thoze of the Tower. 
No hope here, as it seemed—unless, indeed, he 
could force open a window jast below that by 
which the young girl had mace her exit, and en- 
tering the house, reach the upper wiadow by 
means of the staircase—a burglarious proceeding, 
which nothiog but the desperate nature of the 
case could justify. 

Still, he determined to try it. Better try and 
fail than stand here in horrible {naction, waiting 
for the inevitable end. 

He looked up at the girl, and met her eyes for 
the first time, 

“Tam going to ssve you if I can,” he said, 
in low, incisive tones, that seemed to cut the 
moonlight silence like a knife. ‘' All you have 
to do is to keep still. Shut your eyes, and don’t 
open them till I tell you to do 0,” 

Something in his voice compelled obedience. 
She made no reply, but she did as he com- 
manded, 

Then, flinging off hat, coat and shoes, he 
began his attempt. He did nov doubt his 
ability to reach the lower window, for the Ivy 


almost touched it; all depended on whether he. 


could forcs his way through. If the fastening 
was only a slender one, he could break it, bud 
if it were secured from within by an fron bar, 
his efforts would be useless. 

Each moment was now of value. It seemed 
strange to think that auch a short while ago he 
had wondered what he could do to make the 
seconds pass more quickly—-now he would have 
given all he possessed to retard their fight, 





CHAPTER IIL 
A MIDNIGHT CRIME, 


Tug ivy on Sunningdale Court was the growth 
of more than a century, its branches were tough 
and thick, and Craven had no difficulty in draw- 
ing himself up by thelr aid. Indeed, until he 
reached the window, his task was a fairly easy 
one—or would have been so, if he had not been 
in such breathless haste, and haunted all the 
while by the dread of seeing a white-robed figure 
sweep past him in {ts fatal downward journey. 

The window was in all respects similar to the 
one above it, except that ib was not filled with 
stained glass. Craven pulled at it with all hie 
might, but it did not yield, then he dashed his 
clenched fist through one of the small leaded 
panes, the fragments of glass falling inwards, on 
the cushioned sill. Through the aperture thus 
made, he thrust his bleeding hand to reach the 
fastening, which, after all, proved only to be a 
— hasp, that gave way immediately, and 

it quite easy for him to swing through. 

He found himself in a passage, or gallery, 
panelled half-way up with oak, above which hung 
family portralts, dimly revealed by such moon- 
lighb as made ite way through the window. 
Needless to say, he bestowed little attention on 
these pictures, but ran noleelessly along the 


carpeted gallery, at the end of which he found, 
ae he had expected, the staircase. 

Luckily for him the stairs were shallow, and 
covered with some soft thick pile that deadened 
his footsteps. He took two or three at a bound, 


and, in an incalculably short of time, found 
himeelf at the upper window, looking with 
anxious eyes to see if the girl were atill there, 
Yes, thank Heaven! But her figure was no 
longer rigid an it had been. The strain was 
growing too much for her; she was trembling 
vielbly ; her slim young body swayed to and fro, 
like a tall lily when the wind shakes it. The 
question now was whether her fortitude would 
epable her to retain her position for another few 
minutes, until he could get to her in fact. 

**For Heaven's sake, try and stand still!” 
he cried, in an agony. ‘I am here, quite close 
to you, and I shall be by your side directly, then 
all danger wi:! be over.’ 

Of course her back was to him as he spoke, so 
he could not tell by the expression of her features 
whether she heard or not. His own movemenis 
were characterised by a swiftness that showed to 
think and to act were with him simultaneous, He 
did not lose a second in deliberation. His plan 
had been matured as he climbed the ivy, so all 
he had to do was to carry it out, 

Cautiously, but unhesitatingly, he stepped out 
on the oaken beam just as Clarice had done a 
few minutes ago, 

Never once did he glance downwards, but kept 
a eyes fixed on the figure a few feet in front of 

im. 

To look into that abyes below would, he knew, 
be the surest way of unnerving himeelf, 

Hie athletic training stood bim in good stead. 
Not one man in a thousand could preserve his 
balance so accurately, 

At last he stood so close to the girl that the 
loose gold of her hair brushed bis arm ; and then 
he knew that the crucial moment had come. If 
she filoched, ever so slightly, when he touched 
her, it would mean destruction for both, 

“Tam golng to put my armround you. Keep 
your eyes shut, and yield yourself entirely to 
me,” he said ; and, ab the same moment, his left 
arm clasped her with the firmness of steel. Only 
just in time. She lay, a dead weight against 
his breast, motionleez, unconscious, she had 
fainted. 


Under the circumstances it was, perhaps, Some 


as well, for though her weight was greater 

it otherwise would ‘have been, there was no 
danger of a movement on her part interfering 
with Craven's balance. He could not turn, so 
he had to go backwards, step by step, the heel of 
one foot touching the toes of the other before he 
slid it along the beem. 

The strain upon him was frightful. Great 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow; his 
breath came in ting gasps from between his 
clenched teeth. But finally he found himeelf at 
the window, and then his task was practically 
over. It was comparatively casy to get in and 
deposit his beautiful burden on the carpet, where 
she lay with her hair spread about her like the 
golden nimbus of a saint, 

Craven knelt at her side and looked into her 
face, wondering what he should do to restore 
her, A faint fluttering of the eyelids, a slight 
drifs of colour into her cheeks, told him there 
would be no necessity for his efforts, already 
consclousness was returning. ‘ 

When Clarice opened her eyes, she was alone, 
and the first sound that struck her ear was the 
atable clock booming out the hour of two. She 
raised herself on her elbow, and grzsd round 
bewllderedly. The window in front of her was 
closed, but a ray of moonlight slanting through 
it, partially llumioated the darkness, and 
showed a scarlet stain on her bare foot, where 
the nail had torn it. 

Then she remembered everything, and under- 
stood the meaning of it all, She had been walk- 
ing In her sleep, 

Of course, she was already aware that she was 
prone to this habit, especially when the moon 
was at its full, but it was eo long since she had 
indulged in it that she had hoped and imagined 
she was cured, The events of the last hour had 
undeceived her, 

She tried her best to think coherently, and to 
trace the sequence cf ideas thad had led to her 





attempt to cross to the Tower, and then she 
remembered a very vivid dream she had had 





immediately after retiring to rest. She pic. 
tured her father in deep distress, stretching oat 
his arms to her from his study, and calling her 
to his ald, No doubt her imagination had been 
ao deeply affected by the dream, that she had 
risen in her sleep with the intention of obeying 
his summons. Of the « events, her 
remembrance was more blurred. <A stranger had 
rieked bis life to save hers—later on she must 
try to find out who he was, and express her 
tude, 


grati 

With some difficulty she managed to rise to 
her feet, and drag her limbs along the corridor 
to her room. Once she paused, A sound like s 
deep sigh floated past her, giving her the impres. 
sion that someone must be near. But it was too 
dark to see, and she was 


investigation further. Once inside apart- 
ment, she threw herself on her bed, and soon 
fell into the deep slumber of exhaustion. 


When she woke, the room was golden with 
sunshine, and some one was knocking loudly at 
her door 


In answer to her invitation, there entered a 
tall dark girl of five or six and twenty, with 
sombre | g black eyes, and level brows that 
lent a-certaia air of Eastern languor to her face, 
whose effect was heightened by the extreme 
pallor of her complexion. This was Sybil Marsh, 
the comparion Sir Alvick had provided for his 
daughter, as soon as her, schooldays were over, 
and her governness had gone. 

‘*Ts anything the matter with you, Clarice?” 
she asked, standing on the threshold, “The 
breakfast gong sounded half an-hour ago, and | 
have been waiting in the dining-room all by my- 
self, wondering whether, as it was May morniog, 
you and Sir Alvick had wandered off on a long 
country expedition, from which you would come 
back laden with wild flowers, after your usual 
fashion. Then I went outside on the terrace, 
and saw that your blinds were still down, so | 
concluded you must have ov yourself.” 

“Tm afraid I have—most dreadfully,” 
reaponded Clarice, rubbing her dimpled knuckles 
into her eyes, as if “sleeps gentle poppies” 
were still laying their spell a her, “I am 
so sorry to have kept you waiting Sybil, but I'll 
hurry over my bath, and be down almost 
. Did-you sey my father had nod 
appeared elther !” 

Ph No—and as a rule he fs so very punctual,” 

This was true, the Sunningdale household 
being indeed a pattern one In this respect. Sir 
Alvick made a point of never being late for meals, 
and would not permit unpunctuallty in others— 
as the servants knew to their ccat ! 

His sleeping rooms were in the same wing as 
his daughter’s, and thither Clarice went directly 
her toilette was completed. The blinds were 
down, the bed had evidently not been slept iv, 
the Baronet’s razors and shaving apparatus were 
set out in readiness on the dressing- table, every: 
thing wae scrupulously in order, just as the ser- 
vant bad left it the night before. 

“ How strange!” the young girl murmured, 
her brows knitted together in perplexity, “1 
wonder what has become of daddy. Perhaps,” 
her brow lightened, ‘‘he n some mathematical 
problem in the tower last night, and fell asleep 
over it. Yes, that must be the explanation. How 

he'll be when I wake him up!" She 
ran downstairs, and was met in the hall by Sybil 


Marsh, 
Ie anything the matter with Sir Alviek'” 


vs) (PY 

“ T hope not, but he is not In his room. I sm 
going to the Tower to look for him,” Clarloe 
answered. in her own words atruck 
her with a sudden fear, and under ite influence 
she looked back over her shoulder as she wae 
leaving the house, “You had better come, too, 
Sybil. 


y 

Outside, on the very t where Craven hat 
watched Clarice the Jight before, Simeox, the 
butler, was now standing. He was an ciderly 
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mesvour that inatantly challenged  Ciarice’s 
attention. 

* Sirocox, have you seen my father this morn- 
ing?” she asked, quickly. 

"No, miss, and Its the first time for fifteen 

ears Sir Alvick bas missed the breakfast gong. 

thonght, may be, he might be in his study 
there,” pointing his thumb over his shoulder, 
‘but the door is locked on the outside, with the 
key in it, so {6 don’t seem likely anyone can be 
inside,” 

“At any rate, we had better see,” sald the 
young girl, iu peremptory tones that had a ring 
of ber father’s imperionsness. But her own face 
had grown paler, and her fingers trembled as she 
turned the key, and threw open the door of the 
small recese that formed an ante-room to the 
larger chamber within. Oa the threshold she 
paused to laten, The silence was like that of the 
tomb. 

“Let me goin first, miss,” said Simcox, who 
had pressed closely after her, and seemed under 
the influence of some evil preeentiment. “ Perhaps 
Sir Alvick is il, or——” 

She shook her head, and entered the study. 
The aight that met her gaze was one that haunted 
her for mapy @ long day afterwards. 

The strong May sunshine, coming obliquely 
through the narrow window, on masses of 
paper toseed In confusion over table and floor, on 
an open safe, and a bronze lamp whoee sickly 
fisme showed that the oil was nearly exhausted, 
and finally on a figure lying prone on the floor, 
face downwards. Ubttering a ery, Clarice 
darted forward, and fell on knees beside it, 
raising the face with trembling hands, and heed- 
less of the fact that where she knelt, a red stain 
lay on the stone floor, One was sufficient 
to tell her the truth, Sir Alvick Chandos was 
dead, murdered {n the still night watches, on the 
very threshold of his home, and almost within 
call of the 4 49 whose love had been the 
load-star of his life, 


(To be continued ) 
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HER LIKENESS. 


“Yes, he does look nice |” 

Becky tilted the shutters a little more, and 
pressed her pretty nose against them, while the 
morning breeze, thus admitted, stirred her 
yellow hair and the dark-blue ribbons on her 
light blue dress, 

"And he is as nice as he looke, Rebecca,” said 
ar —— se bediinealita tt oe a oo 5 8 

ack cashmere und of am ‘o ons, 
“Iam critical In the matter of Saas ‘nen I 
am by no means easily pleased ; but I can esy 
with truth, that Geoffrey Sandford fs all that 
could be desired, He is a thoroughly excellent 
young map.” 

Becky strained her blue eyes to study the 
young man In question. She wondered whether 
& “thoroughly excellent” y man could be 
jolly. The phrase was formidable ; but Geoffrey 
Sandford "t look so, ~ 

He was on his lawn, or his father’s whic 
ae ary Aunt Eliza’s phew vet | setting up a 

} an amateur tographing apparatus, 
He was tallish, dark eyed, very well dressed, and 
good-looking, 

was decidedly pleased with him, ex- 
ternally. She to be glad she had accepted 
Aunt Eliza's invitation for six weeks before going 
te the seaside. 

“When will be call?” she queried, softly, as 
ey Eliza turned towards the door. 

mmediately; probably his evenin 
Geoffrey fs attentive to social teniemanta® 
— Elias rejoined with 
eo 


“a meni called him Geoff- 
a oe ke hepmmagee the tripod, 
often te tea ae ne 


What Becky didn’t know about 
would, in cant phrase, have filled a er 
Pat she was aware that he was trying to 6x upon 





He looked handsome and debonair tn hie bine 
tourist’s jacket, and his straw hat on the back of 
his head. 

Becky stood for a moment fn bright-eyed 
approval, Then she fluttered to the mirror. 

Her dress was bicoming, and—it woold be 
en oe well to have his first impression a good 
one 

She patted her hair, and straightened her 
collar, and pulled out a ribbon, and stepped 
through the low window ‘and sank into the 
hammock hung between two of the porch 
pillars. She pulled the folds of her dress into 
artistic shape with a dexterous twist, and tilted 
gently to and fro. 


Of course she was not turned towards | 


Geoffrey ; on the contrary, the back of her head 
was toward him, But she could see him quite 
plainly in the glass door through which he had 
come; it was swung at precisely the right 
angle, 

He did not appear to have seeu her; Becky 
silently admired his good bre ding. He went on 
turning his camera A mee and ducking down to 
peer through fb. 

Then he looked in her direction, and locked 
steadily for some minutes with bis head contem 
plati on one side, 

Becky's approval melted away. She grew pink 
and indignant. 

How impertinent! how horrid! Of course 
she had been willing that he should see her— 
she had meosnt that he should—but to stand 
snd stare like that! If he thonght it was 
fanny,—— 

She was keeping her indignant eyes on the 

lass door, and she gave a start, and a little, 
ified murmur. 

Geoffrey was slipping a plate into the camera, 
and peering through it and adjusting the focus ; 
he was going to photograph her, 

She walted, breathless and incredulous. 

He couldn’s be—not after Aunt Eliza's 
falsome praise of him. Why, it would be the 
rudest thing imaginable, and the most dread- 
fal! . 

She watched him in agitation.” 

Yes, he was ; the little plate had gone in, and 
he was pulling something, or snapping some- 
thing, and turning away, with the camara under 
his arm. She fancied she had seen the smile of 
triumphant impudence on hie face. 

She sat for 2 moment, with reddened cheeks 

and beating heart, 
“Nice? Did Aunt E-iza call him nice! The 
horrid, detestable t ? And the worst of it 
was that he must have known better, Anybody 
would have known better; and he—weil, of 
course, It was deliberate rudeness. Perhaps he 
had imagined—Becky’s soft lips curled at the 
thought, while her eyes were angrily tearful— 
that because she had come from a emsiler place 
than Caston she wouldn’t know when she was 
insulted. He would find out ! 

She went hastfly-into the houee. If only she 
hadn’t come out, and if only she bad gone 
straight to the country instead of coming to 
Aunt Eliza’s! 

Aunt Eliza was standing fn the window. 

**Geoffrey has been photographing, hasn't 
he ?”’ she sald, placidly. ‘He is so fond of it | 
He has so many artistic tastes! Have € shown 
you the sketch he made of Regy!” (Regy was 
Aunt El'za’s poodle.) ‘‘ He works so charmingly 
in water-colours |” 

And Becky, with herolc mercy on Aunt Eliza’s 
smiling complacence, was silent. 

At the same moment Geoffrey Sanford, stand- 
ing {a a small room at the back of his house, 
darkened and lamp-lit, and impreguated with 
the odour of uncorked ‘*‘ developer,” was staring 
in mute amazement at a newly-developed plate 
in his hand—not at the vine-coloured porch or 
the intervening fence, or the sky in the distance, 
but at the startling unexpected figure of a young 
lady, in a light dress with dark ribbons, disposed 
with careless gracefulness in the hammock. 

Aunt Eliza’s placidity was considerably shaken 
by the occurrences of the following week and a 


half. 
Geoffrey had called on the first evening of her 
niece’s arrival, as she had proudly expected him 





to do, bub Becky had bad a headache, andBhad 
nob come downstairs. 

He. had dropped in the next afternoon, bub 
Becky had not recovered from the effects of ber 
headache, and had not been abie to see him. 

He bad come ogain the vex evening, and 
Becky had been writing letter, and had called 
through the door that she must finish them, 
She was eo sorry | Gaara 

He had called three times sifice, and Becky had 
hae. toothache and a touch «f veura'gia, and had 
been out for a walk on the th: ee respective ceca- 
slong, 

Aunt Elfaa wae In bewildered deepair. 

“Tt has been so unfortunate |" she eaid to her 
viece, sgitatedly, on the tenth day. “I was so 
anxious that you should meer Geoffrey, He ts 
so agreeable, such a gentleman, and he would 
have exerted himself to make it p'earant for you, 
He has some very fine horees anc a row-boat, and 
he has called six times! And now he tells me 
that he will leave next week for the seaside for 
the summer. I have never been more keenly 
disappointed, Rebecca !” 

"Oh, he is goiog away!” Becky murmured, 
with a gasp of relief, 

The strain of the past few days had begun 
poeitively to wear upon her. She bad been 
afraid that she should not be sble to elude 
Geoffrey much longer. 

“ Aud—you don’t think he'll be back while 'm 
here?” 

No,” Aunt Hiiza rejoined, zloomily. 

“Oh, thank goodness!” Becky ejaculated 
beneath her breath, though what she sald was, 
‘Dear, dear 1” In sympathetic tones 

“She felt quite light-hearted; Aunt E’iaa 
wondered vaguely at her sudden bucyancy. She 
chatted brightly, and resrrenged the mantel, 
and played with the poodie, sud started out pre- 
sently for a walk, 

Aunt E:iza looked after ber despondently, 

Geoffrey would have been certsin to like her ; 
and, of course, there was not the taintest doubt 
that she would have been entirely delighted with 
Geoffrey. 

It was s charming day, and Becky was fn good: 
spirita ; and Regy, trotting at her heels, seemed 
viiling to go any distance. And they wandered 
down the atreet and through o paxture-gate, and 
over a fence Into a :mall piece of woods; and 
there Becky uttered a ecresm of delight, and 
dropped her parasol, and went down on her knees 
to devastate a patch of red.and-white lilies, 

Regy, obediently pausing at her side, gave & 
eudden yelp. 

A man was coming into eight from among the 
trees—a regged man, with a hairy fece and « 
heavy stick. 

Regy bridled and sngpped ; Becky steod up 
timorously, with the lilies trembiing in her hands, 
and the man came or, 

He looked at Becky with oan odd, hesitating 
leer which sent her heart into her threat. She 
clung to a tree with one fluttering hand, and 
looked at him with wildiy-frightened eyes, 

She tried to think calmly, but she eould on 
reflect that she always did get «o easily scared, 
and that she was quite helpless now. 

Regy burst into aggravated be ktng, racing 
round the interloper in a circle ot a safe width. 

‘*What do you want!” Becky gasped in- 
sudily, 

She hoped she was not going to faint, bub she 
was not able to keep cff a creeping chill and a 
shaking of the knees, 

“'W'y, nothin’ |” 

The man leered with ghastly good-nature. He 
was quite elose to her ; he held bia stick tightly 
in ons dirty hand, and stood grinning. 

Becky's strength forsook her. She uttered a 
little, terrified shriek ; her lilies dropped fro 
her lax hands; a far-off singing in her ears 
mingled with Regy’s bark. She wes dimly eon- 
ecious that somebody was sppreaching from the 
direction In which she herseif bead come—-some- 
body with a wooden box #n? a closed tripod ; 
but just at that moment the fact seemed of no 
especial Importance to her. Sne sank down at 
the foot of the tree, a pretty, unconectous heap. 

She wae by no means certaju, mentally, as to 
who she was, when she came to herself ty slow 
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and at degrees, She sad on the ground 
amidst ber scattered Mlies, her head agaiust the 

and ber hat pushed far to one side. Tne 
mn with the stick stood in the near dietance, 
wtill leerlag ; Regy was snapping at his heels 
with unabated fervour ; aud standing over her, 
it camera and tripod on the ground, waa Geof- 
@rey Sanford. He was fanning her violently with 
fais hat, aud his handsome eyes were filled with a 
‘een anxiety, 

* You are batter, are you not?" he said, in a 
cofiventional phrase, “I am Gaoffrey Sanford ; 

you are not tll” 

"Qh, mo!” eaid Becky, gathering all her 
dubious etrength to spesk firmly, 

She stood up with Gevffrey’s assistance, and 
siifothed her dress and straightened her hat, and 
picked up her parasol, 

Her emotions were confusingly varied. She 
#elb, primarily, ashamed of herself, Tne cause 
of her terror stood peacéably by, with a friendly, 
Af @ senseless leer, She was suddenly con- 
gicious thai she had mot the least occasion for 
alarm, 

Then, of course, she had owed some gratitude 
—® lictie—to Geoffrey; bub wae ig consistent 
with diguity toexpreas {t—to him? 

Sho gashered up her lilies in an equlvocal 
allence. 

‘¢ Well, San, better be golng on, hadn't you ?” 
sald Gacffrey, g 0d-naturedly ; and the man with 
tho stick went eu his way. 

" He's a half-wicted fellow, who lives near 
here, and wanders about the town," Geoffrey 
¢xplained, helping her with her flowers. ** He 
fe harmless, of course; but I can understaud 
yous being frightened—be does look formid- 

8 le,"* 

Be shouldered his apparatus and turned back 
rat her alve, with Regy in the rear, 

aere wes some embarrassment {fn the pavee 
that followed. 

“ Of coarse,” sald Becky, twirling her parasol 
aid speaking wlth dignity, “I am very mach 
obtiged for your assistance, Mr. Sanford.” 

D> not meation it,” Geoffrey. rejoined, 
hastily, tating a branch out of her path. “I am 
extremely giad to have been of any service; I 
ert Celighied that I was on the spot. Ispends 
#004 share of my time looking up views here- 
sboute. There are come ravher pretty ones in 
the nefghbourheod,” 

“You are foud of photography !” eald Becky, 
coldly, and with a double meaning. 

“Oh, yest” Geoffrey rejoined, equably. 
‘'And, by-the-way,” he dropped bia barden, 
with a sudden enthualasm, such an odd thing 
onte the other day. Can you account 

or it?” 

He looked at her amilingly, he drew out his 
-potket-book, and. extended therefrom an un- 
mounted proof of a photograph. 

“I think it was my qaveresh experlence in 
potography, and my pleasantest,” he added, 
@aullautly. “I took a view of my next nelgh- 
foour's garden aud porch the other morning, and 
(Loam @ listle short-sighted ; and when I developed 
the plate, I was astonulshed to find—you! You 
see,” he inserted, apologetically, “1 know you 
ty sight, by this time, though I haven't been so 
dortunate as to meet you tili now, If it hadn’s 
dn for my vear-sightedness, and my knowledge 
of {t, I should bave considered {t nothing less 
4han a spiritual manifestation, Now wasn't that 
“en episode 1” 

Becky looked up at hin © His fine eyes were 
fixed on hers io emiling expectancy. The darkess 
®uspicion coald have discovered there nothing but 
the brightest candour, 

She studied she small print in flushed silence, 
ib was a sbors one, bub ehe had time to inwardly 
epply a great macy adjectives to herself— 
“'stapid” and “ horrid " being among them 

“ Wasn's it odd?” she murmured, “I—I 
suppcss I must have been in the hammock. How 
well you photograph |” 

And they taiked on very fast and very enjoy- 
ab'y, and stopped a good many time? to gauner 
anore flowers, aud to take views in which Becky 
was the principal figure; and took: vhe lungest 
way. home, and got there considerably -afcer 
tuneh-time, flushed and laughing, aod-well on 


Geoffrey decided, quite suddenly, not to go to 


and approval when, after a brief but much im- 
proved period, ehe wae informed that Geoffrey 





toto whe period of banter ‘and noneense which 
precedes all legitinate love-making. ' 
Auot Eliza was delighted, more especially as 


the eeaside, And she fairly basked in satisfaction 


nad off-red bimeelf and all his perfections to 
Becky, aud that Becky had—of course—accepted 


bim.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
4N UNWELCOME LETTER, 


Tux window is thrown wide open to admit the 
summer air, for the afcernoon {is fatensely hot, 


and the occupants of the room, into which we 


introduce the reader, are desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of the breeze, faint though it be, that 
occastonally siira the gracefully-looped aud delf- 
cately-made lace curtains, 

The sun glares down dpon the little villa in 
Dean street, Park-lanc, and were it not for the 
blinds, the intense brightness of its rays would 
be almost unpleasant. As it is, it causes the 
occupants of the room to feel very . 

Tney are sittiog near the balecny—that is 
literally covered with flowers, and the air is filled 
with their-pleasans perfume—a matron, and s 
young girl, who is sitticg in a low chair. 

She is very fair, a: fair as a woman can be 
without being inaipid, and ber hair, fastened in a 
simple coil, is really goldea, and would fetch an 
enormous price were she compelled to part with 
it,» Bus fortunately for Irena, she is rich as well 
as beautiful, and looks forward to a happy life 
without one wish ungratified. 

I:eos’s mother, for such {is the relatiouship 
between them, has some needlework in her lap, 
but more as an e«xcase for idleness than any 
elee, for she has never put ber plump white hands 
to ft all the afternoon, 

Soe is a very handsome lady, but it is evident 
that she has never been quite so fair as her 
daughter, whose features would be absolately 
perfect were it not for thelr haughty, defiant 
expression, 

Irena is proud by nature, and her mother had 
done ali in her power to make her haughty and 
imperious. Bat Mra. Suteliffe could never succeed 
iu wakivg Irena arrogant, for nereal lady is that, 
and the young gir! is a perfect. lady—there cannod 
be two opinions sboun that, 

A pleasant picture ts Irena, with her head 
fraued as it were agaiost the back of the chair, 
that.is covered with dark blue silk of the richest, 
texture, One white round arm is resting on the 
eide of the chair, and her long curling lashes 
bide her expressive eyes. And when her lips 
part to draw in a breath of fresh air, Ib is with 
the enjoyment of one who fs in perfect health. 

Yes, a very pretty picture Irena makes, and so 
Mra. Sutcliffe thinks, as she gazeeat her from 
time to time, with a look of motherly affection 
that is very touchiog. There is not a happler 
or healthier girl in att England than Irena, an 
so Mrs, Suvcliffe teils herself, with a thrill o 
exuitation, for she cannot conceal from herself 
that she has done all ia her power to make her 
daughter's existence a bright and a happy one. 

“ Irena,” says Mrs. Satcliffe, ab length, meeting 
her daughter's cicar biue eyes as she slowly opens 
them, ‘tof what are you thinking 1” 

" Thinking!” cries Irena, with a very low and 
musical laugh, ‘What put the idea io your 
head { was thinking?” 
..™ You were so very qulet, my dear,” returns 


Mra, Suteiiffe, ae sbe takes up her ue st 
and then puts it down again in a most 


way. ec 

* Quiet | Of course I am, mother,” says 
languidly, 
breath thie hot 


rn & 


day. As for thinking, that is 





deeply. 






bolt upright ‘in her chair, I was thinking 













Irena, 
“T can do nothing else but pant for 
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the question, I feel too deliciously 
to think. Don’t you, mother?” 
not quite so indolént as you, Irena,” 
eclares Mrs, Sutcliffe, smiling at her daughter, 
“That is ff you are the truth, for J am 
that you bave been thinking 
Shall I tell you of whom you are 


: 


oP Ik 
“Indeed, mother,” eays Irena, actually ins 
Of Bo 
one in the world, only enjoying the summer alr, as 
my little King Caariee’s terrier fs enjoying It over 
there,” 


She ts as she speaks to & well-kept dog, 
who to raoiog a luxurious doze. on a rich frirged 
mat that has been bought especially for his dog. 


ship. j 

t tell-tale blush comes ‘Into Irena’s face, as if 
to contradict her words, and she puts her shapely 
hands before her to conceal it from view. Hovw- 
ever, her mother’s quick loving eyee detect it. 

" Irena, you cannot bide your fnnocent 
thoughts from me,” ehe cries, “You are think- 
iog of Lord Raymond. Do you think I have 
not noticed your ati t to each 
other? Tam not you foolish Irena |” 

“No, mother, I cannot accuse you of being 
blind,” says Irena, “You really see too much, 
I do nob care anything about Lord Raymond.” 

J will not’ listen to your denials,” cries Mrs, 
Suteliffe, “and you are very stupid to Wwieh to 
feelings from me, Of course, if you 


& 


conceal 
loved Lord Raymond, and he did not return your 


affections, then it would be natural and maidenly 
for you to hide your love ; but you have only to 
give him # little encouragement, and he will fall 
at your feet, He worships you.” 

“Really, mother, I have no desire to have 
Lord Raymond kneeling at my feet,” replies 
Irena, getting more and more uncomfortably red 
and hot, and her bosom heaves as though she is 
panting for breath. “I wish you would talk 
about something else, Are not those new alabas- 
ter statuettes that you bought for the mantel- 
piece very pretty?” 

"No, I'll not rn toe Trens,” says 
Mrs, Sutcliffe, little the annoyance she 
is causing her daughter. “I will of thas 
which is neareat your beart.” 

* You do nob know who is nearest my heert,” 
thinks Irena, bat-she {s prudent enough to keep 
this thongs to a we I might “pd ay ag 
every thi ou yw now 
must ery el my darling Soa? 

‘* Lord Raymond fe very rich,” says Mre. Sut- 
clifte, “for his father was almost s miser, and 
thanks to thst he is nearly the richest nobleman 


in England. Your two combined will 
be somethiag enormous.” 
“Do you wish me to i Lord Raymond 


marry 
just because he is wealthy ?” ssys Irena, *‘ Have 
money already *” 
"No; L wish you to Lord Raymond 
you love bim,” replies Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, whilst Irena begins to fan herself. 
“Then wundecelye yourself, mother,” says 


Irena ; “I can never love Lord Raymond, and 
therefore ‘cannot him. I should be 
wronging both him myself. Possibly it I 


were thiogs might be different, but as {t 
is Tean afford to remain an old, mald if I think 


“Surely, Irena, must be joking !” cries 
Mrs, Sutcliffe, in fort tones. “yea and Lord 
Raymond have always been on the most pleasant 
terms.” 

“ Cannot & ty 1 make herself pleseant 
to a member Py fil sex without being 
in love?” and there is indignation tn Irena's 


voice. “aa 
“Then you have been flirting with Lord 
voye Mre. Sutcliffe, eeverely.  “ Irena, 


“ You are not more surprised thas’ I am, when 
ust now told me that I was in love with 


Raymond. - 
“ dia blush so, then, just now! 
oe Mth 


ught the colour 
an fyory fan 


T'You cheolately blushed to the roots of your 
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hair,” says Mra, Suatcliff2. “I say egain, you 
cannot deceive me,” 

“Now, what’ good can we posibly do by 
getting hot and excited?” cried Irena, hold 
her fan before her face. “Can we nob au 
this discussion until a cooler day? Does nod the 

nette smell beautifal }” 

"There is too mach of it to please me,” says 
Mra Sutcliffe, ina vexed tone, “ You must be 
serious for once, You are foolish if you 
think you can play fast and: loose with Lord Ray- 
mond, Take my advice, Irena, and don’t think 
that you can do what you like, If you treat him 
too distantly perhaps he will go from you, and 
then you shed tears that be uselees and 
vain, There are many girls who would like to 
be Lord Raymonda’s wife.” 

“] chal never cry over Lord Raymond,” 
says Irena. “You are only most 
absordly amusing. I really wish he would 
marry someone, and then I should not be 
annoyed by him.” 

“You must admfb that Lord Raymond fe 

2,” 

“He has a noble heart,” admite Irena, ‘and 

is clever, too, for I read the speech he made last 
6,” 


“You take interest enough in him to read hie 
speeches then,” says Mra, Sutc'iffe. 
“Yes,'I like to know what fs going on,” re- 
Irena ; ‘‘ besides, I have a great admiration 
for Lord Raymond ; but only as a friend.” 


very sorry if he is not there. 

“He will be sure to be there,” observes Mrs, 

Sutcliffe, feeling quite sure that Irena is acting 
with perverseness ; “for I told him that 
to the ball, and in all probability 
you a bouquet.” 
**T have flowers enough,” says Irena, ‘* He fs 
giving himself trouble for:.nothing. I have 
ordered myself a bouquet already, and J am sure 
mine will be the prettiest.” 

-“ Will you promise to wear Lord Raymond’s 
oppressor ome edema wean 
cliffe, eagerly, , 

**T will make that promise,” says Irena, after 
a moment's hesitation, for some one of whom 
Mrs, Suteliffe has never heard ia going to send 
the lowers that she has said she ee 


& gross 
at her own duplicity. 

Love must bs very wicked, the girl thinks, 
since it makee one have a secret from one’s own 
mother, She had never had secret from Mrs, 
Suteliffe until she had become acquainted with 
Gilbert Westmore, 

"I feel perfectly sure that Lord Raymond 
will send you something magnificent,” observes 
Mra, Suteliffe, “Itis the object of his life to 


please you. 
“To is the object of my life to please myself,” 


“Please me by consenting to marry Lord 
Raymond,” 

“He has not asked me yet.” 

“But he will shortly.” 

Irens slowly closee her fan, and is about to 
mske some careless rejoinder when there comes 
& tap ab the door, aud a footman enters ths 


* Mine is the best,” cried Ireva, wrlumphantly, 
“The least expensive but the most besutiful, 
Simplicity fe what I like. Lord. Raymond's 
bouquet is too elaborately formal to please me,” 

Mre, Sateliffe does not look up, for she is open- 
ing the letter, but she hears what Irena says, 
How beautiful 

ow these delightful moss-roses 
small!” continues Ireua, more to herself than 
to her er Oy “I don’t like Lord Raymond’s 


The letter fs an extracrdivary brief one, but 
Mrs, Sutcliffe fally underatands its import, It 
runs as follows :— 


"Dear Mrs. Svrcuirre,— 

* I dare say you will b2 surprised bo 
hear thatI am inthe posseseion of your scret, 
Iknowall, Expect an early visit from jours 
truly, ‘*RicHaRD RepMayne,” 


_ © You rauab confess, > egg hy Treaa, ex- 
cl » “you cannot help sckucwledging tha 
end Wapseed is out of the hunt in celecting 
flowers, Now you shall pick out waich you 
think best, and I'l! wear fb at the ball. I am 
sure that you will be ia accord with me.” 

She holds out the flowers as she speaks, one 
in exch hand, Mre. Sutcliffe tries to look at 
thera, bub she cannot do so, A deadly feeling 
is creeplug over her ; a mist has come before her 
eyes. Her head ewime. 

" , mother |” cries Irena In alarm; “ what 
can be the matter }” 

“T am ill—faint,” replies Mrs. Sutcliffe, in a 
hollow voice, ‘The heat of the day is too much 
for me. Ican hardly spesk ; my sight has quite 
gone for a moment ; lead me to a cualr,”’ 

Treva throws down the flowers upon the floor, 
and almost crashes them under her feet, in her 
anxiety to assist her mother, She had been 
petted and apollt, and Is dreadfully self- willed, 
but she loves ber mother dearly; the anxious 
look that has come into those great biue eyes 
shows that clearly, The rich, healthful, glowing 
colour flies from her cheek. 

“ Mother!” says Irena, kussling beside her 
mother’s chair, after she has led her to a seat. 
“T hope there is no bad news in that letter ? 
It £0, me share your trouble with ycu. I 
have néver known sorrow, but I will be brave, 
Only let me share it with you.” 

"Tt Is nod the letter—no, not the letter |” 
says Mrs, Sutcliffe, crusbiog it up im her 
hand ; “but the heat, the terrivle heat! Open 
the window, dear.” 

“The window Is alresdy opsned,” says Irena, 
really frightened, for Mca. Sutcliffe speaks and 
behaves go strangely. 

“Ab! I quite forgot that!” cries Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, and she actually smiles, bub ib is such a 

smile that Irena almost ebivers. “ Quick, 
Som & glass of water—wine—anythiog, to 
arouse me from this growiog faintness.” 

Irena hastens to do her mother’s bidding, and 
when she returns the letter is no longer in Mre. 
Sutclifie’s hand. While Irena’s back has been 
turned she hae concealed it fa her dress, 

“Tam better now,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, after 
drinking the water, but she neither looke nor 
p egary it che were really better, Evidently 

wishes to reassure Irena, 

"Motberi’’ cries Irena, passionately, *‘ you 
are concealing something from me. lc fs ua- 
kind and cruei 1” 
 Trena suddenly stops herself, for her conscience 

her. She, too, has a secret thas she 
bas not told her mother. Irena’s beautifui face 
wears a troubled expression. A moment before 


» | and the world had seemed bright aud gorgeous. 


Now all is change¢, for she feels that some 
mystery is hangiog over them, possibly some 
) calamity. A tangible, open troable Irena 
herself brave enough to face; bud there fs 
89 in the uoknown that makes Irena feel 
ead and ful. 

“ You really must not think that the contents 
of the letter has been the cause of my i Inexs,” 
says Mra, Sutcliffe; “I was feellaog unwell befure 
its arrival, I never wae able to bear hod 
weather. The heat is quite oppressive; I am 
sure there will bé a thunderstorm |” 

“T will stop at home with you instead of 
going to the 1” erles Irena, 

“No, no, Irena,” says Mrs, Sutcliffe, “I 
will not be so selfish to keep you away from 
the ball. Tt will be quite the grandest affair of 


the season ! ; 
“Do you think me such a butterfly that I can- 

not do without pleasure even for one nighs!” 

asks Irena in glad tones, for she sees the colour 


is returaing to her mother's face. 





" Sil oetet Ye down until dinner-time,” 


“ays Mre. Saveistfe. 
to get up again ther, come to my room and 
show yourself in your bail-d: esa, 
will beeome you splendidly |” 





“Tel em not well enough 
I am sure it 


‘You were never too unwell to think of me!” 


cries Irena, gratefully, aa she kisses her mother’s 
cheek, 


“T am more determined than ever that you 


shall marry Lord ‘Raymond !" says Mrs, Sut- 
cliffe, and then she passes through the door, 
leaving Irena standiog in the middle of the room; 
ube picture of surprise, 


a 


OHAPTER II. 
GOLDEN MOMENTS, 
“Who ia that baaiiful woman {In the 


green dress?” asks Captain Lestrange, a dashing 
youvg officer in the Guards, indisating the 
person 26 meant, 


'* Why, do you not know?” replies the per- 


son addresved, ia-tones that express the greatest 
surpriee, 
with Irena Sutcliffe!” 


'*] thought every one was acqualated 


‘I have not thab honour,” gays Captain 
Leetravge, looking with admiring eyes at the 


graceful girl ae she stands beside a sparkling 
fountain, that she fancies renders the heat of 


ball lees oppressive, “Can you introduce ua, 


Arthur?” 


** Youare like all the restofus, Leatrange,” says 
Arthur Despard, laughingly. ‘Irena eeems to 
cast a spell over every one who seas her, She 
looka unusually baautiful to-nighs 1” 

“That ts no answer to my question,” cries 
Qaptain Lestrange, leaning against one of the 
merbie columns that euppors the balcony on 
which the band is playing 

“What question?” asks 
quickly. 

“Tb is no use you putting on that fonocent 
look ; I am not deceived by 1p,” eays Captain 
Lestrange, “If you won't introduca me to this 
Irena Sutcliffe, why don’t you aay ao?” 

** Ah! you wish me to introduce you, old fel: 
low,” says Artbur, in relactant tones 

“Of course I do!” cries Captain Lestrange. 
“Come now, Despard, don’t be « dog fo the 
manger! Make us acquainted, She is the only 
girl | care for in the room!” 

"The fact ts,” confesses Despard, “I wieh 
for a dance myself, and if I introduce a hand- 
some fellow like you, what chance oan I bavet”” 

The contrast between the two men was very 
great, and Captain Lestrange gives an amused 
amiie as he glances towards a mirrer in which 
their two figures are refiected. Captain Leetrange 
is slight and tall—#o slight thas most people 
would not give him credit for the strength and 
endurance he possesses, Arthur Despard is ehorb 
and somewhat stout, and has a pleaciog though 
by no means handsome fuce, 

“ Well, a@ you refuse to do me euch « slight 
favour, I muat go and search ovt someone that 
wil be more obliging,” saya C.ptain Lestrange. 
“T have made up my miad to dauce with Irena 
Sutelifie to-night,” 

*Doa't be too sure; or you may be dir- 
appointed,” repiles Despard, with a provoking 
smile ; at least Captain Lestrange thinks {it pro~¢ 
voking, for he is a vain map, aud does not like 
to be told that a girl would refuse to dance with 
him He is fully iacpressed with the idea that 
he is the bandsomest man io the room 

‘*Why should I be disappointed?” avks Cap- 
tain Lestrapge, with a lauy lock ab the young 
dancers, 

“ Becanee, fn all probability, Lord Raymond 
will cat you out,” says Arthur, “ Phey are seen 
very often together lately, and there fe a rumour 
golog about that they will soon be engaged. But 
one hears eo many of these rumours, and they 
more ofiea than not turn out false” 

** It would be a good chance for ber {f she wera 
to -wed Lord Raymond,” remarks Captain Le- 
strange, lowering his head in order te pouceal his 
fave from hie friend ; a dark shadow had come 
foto it, for he had a great dishke to bis lord- 


ship 
* Trena Sutcliffe is nob a designing girl,” re- 


Arthur Despard, 
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Arthur Despard, “She would only give 
hand where she could give ber heart.” 

" My dear Despard,” says Captain Lestrange, 
in somewhat sneering tones, *' you must bave « 
almple, trusting nature, if at twenty-six years of 
age you can still believe in a woman's disin- 
terestedness and sincerity. Mark my word, they 
are all the seame—vain, giddy, and deceitful |” 

“They are what men make them,” returns 
the more generous Arthur, ‘‘Oome now, if you 
Glink so badly of Mies Irens, why do you want 
to be introduced to her 1” 

‘I wish to pass the time,” says Captain 
Lestrange. ‘‘And when I come to a ball, fo fs 
slways my desire to dance with the most beau- 
tifal woman fn the-room. I cannot understand 


how women. have the audacity to parade 
pee. «A in a ball room.” 


-@ good-matured lau 


A. ber ea cries Arthur, with 


Usptain Lestrange seems somewhat embar- 
by this remark, for he makes no reply, but 
hs takes Arthur by the arm, and leads him in 


Trena’s direction. 


ra 


She fs still standing by the fountain with a 
look of expectation on her face, when the two 
men stop before her. 

“Allow me to introduce you to Captain 

” saya Arthur Despard, and soon the 
three are talking gaily. 

The girl has read of some of Captain Leatrange’s 
exploits in the late campaign ia Ezypt, and tells 


“Those newspaper-fellows exeggerated thiags 
& great deal’ observes Captain Lestrange, with 
assumed indifference, 

Bub Irena is too sharp a girl to be at all taken 
fn by this assumption of carelessness, for she 
sees clearly enough, although he is a brave soldier, 
he fs an Ineufferably conceited wan. 

To & certain extent Irena is amused with 
ps gee Lestrange ; for he can talk very well, 
and hag seen a great deal of the world, and it 


-hhim co, and he is greatly flattered. 


- ls Impossible for ber not to admire his manly 
: beauty. 


“Will you favour me with the next dance, 
Miss Sutcliffet” says Captain Lestrange, not 
havivg the ieast doubt what the resule will 
be. She may demur at first, but ultimately 
he feels quite sure, she will allow him to lead 
her out. 

“I am sorry to have to refuse you, Captain 
Lestrange,” observes the girl, looking quietly 


- round the room. And there {fs a told-you-so 


look on Despard’s face that quite annoys the 
gallant captain. 

“To will be great disappointment to me [f 
gou don’t consent,” pleads Captain Lestrange. 
His volce ts low and pleading. his eyes are fixed 
upon her with an expression of entreaty. 

“Tam already engaged for thia dance,” says 
frena, frankly. ‘‘ Come, now, Captain Le- 
strange, you are nét quite so disappointed as 
you say? There are plenty of nice girls in the 
room.” 

“But none so beautiful as you!” almost 
whispers the Captain, but not low enough to 
prevent Arthur Despard from overhearing hie 
remark, and he cannot help thinking that his 
friend {s very audscious, for he has only known 
Irena ten minutes at the most, 

“T see that you are just as much at home In 
@ ball-room as on the battiefisid 1" replies Irena, 
with a mocking Jaugh. ‘'Go and flatter some 
other girl, who will be foolish enough to credit all 
you aay.” 

“: Flow very eusp'clous you are, Miss Sutcliffs!” 
remarks Captain Lestrange, feeling more inclined 
to frown than smile, He Is, however, too much 
of a man of the world to betray himself into a 
rade exhibition of his temper. 

“T am not suspicious—only frank,” says 
Irena. ‘‘You had better be looking for a 
a Osptain Lestrange, or you'll be too 

te." 

“Perhaps your partner will be too late,” sug- 
geets Captain Lestrange, “In that case, Miss 
Sutcliffe, may I hope?” 

“Lord Raymond will not forget me,” observes 
Irena, in confident tones. 

* But if it should happen that Lord Raymond 





does not appear In time?” says Captain Le- 


strange. 
“Then I will dance with you.” 
As Trena’s words fall upon Captain Lestrange’s 


esger ear, he turns to Arthur with a emile of 
triumph, which the girl is not slow to detect. 
She regrets having made any compact with Cap- 
tain Lestrange, and waite with {li-concealed 
impatience for Lord Raymond. She will never 
forgive him, she thinks, if he were to put such a 
alight upon her, In her eyes it would be an 
unpardonable sin for a gent to ask her to 
dance and then suddenly disappear. How fer- 
vently she hopes that he will appear before the 
band commences to play, for she is anxfous to 
show Captain Lestrange that Lord Raymond 
would think twice before neglecting her. 

Another minute passes, and Captain Lestrange 
and Ireva are about to leave the sparkling foun- 
tain when Lord mond suddenly appears upon 
the scene. The t of Lord Raymond is as 
welcome to Irena as {t is disagreeable to Csptain 
Lestrange. 

The look that Captain Lestrange gives Lord 
Raymond is full of the most intense dislike. 
Irena sees the look, and cannot mistake. It is 
evident to her that Captain Lestrange hates 
Lord Raymond. Bab why?! Irena is not one 
of those vain, foolish girls, who are ready to 
believe every fatteriog word that a man utters ; 
if she had been one of those, she would have 
deceived herself into the belfef that the look of 
malive that had come into Captain Lestrange’s 
face had been called there through jealousy and 
for love of ber, 

Irena thinks that there must be much graver 
reasons for such an exh{bition of utter loathing, 
and comes to.the natural conclusion that Cap- 
tain Lestrange bas a long-standing grudge against 
Lord Raymond, But how had Lord Raymond 
offended him? Irena fs quite sure that C:ptain 
Lestrange is the person who is {on the wrong. 
She is perfectly certain that Lord Raymond 
would not intentionally offend anyone. 

" You and Capta’n Lestrange have met before,” 
says Irena, as she walks away with Lord Ray- 
mond, 

" Very often,” replies Raymond, carelersly. 

*Ofcen enough for you both to dislike and 
distrust each other!” remarks Irena, looking up 
earnestly at Lord Raymond. 

“What has put such a strange idea in your 
head, Miss Irena?” asks Lord Raymond, gaging 
anxiously at the young girl. 

‘Because Captain Lestrange gave you such a 
malicious glance,” says Irena, after a moment's 
hesitation. ‘You must have observed io your- 
self, it was so unmistakable.” 

“You are much more observant than I am,” 
cries Lord Raymond. "I daresay Captain 
Lestrange was annoyed that I came and tock 
you away.” 

There is no more time for speaking, for the 
dance commences, and Irena even quite forgets 
that there is such a person as Captain Lestrange 
in existence, 


Very frequently during the waltz Captain 
Lestrange’s eyes follow the slight figure in the 
rea-green dress with a reluctant admiration, for 
he fs {nteneely angry with Irena, and would fain 
despixe ber if he could. 

“You see you have fafled, as I told you you 
would,” says Arthur Despard, who, notwith- 
standing his good nature, cannot help enjoying 
his friend’s discomfiture. “It's no use you 


‘thinking that you can win every woman's heart, 


handsome as you are,” 

‘tT will bring her low for this!” replies Oap- 
tain Lestrange. And at this moment Irena 
passes close to where he i standing. ‘Do you 
see how happy and smiling she is now? But I 
will make that smiling face wet with teare! She 
isa born cequette, and I will punish her as such 
women deserve to be punished |” 

* Don't talk nonsense, Lestrange,” says Arthur, 
“You kuow very well that you cannot do what 
you say. She is nearly engaged te Lord Ruay- 
mond, and it is not likely that she would allow 
herself to fallin love with you.” 

“I will win her love yet,” says Captain 
Lestrange ; and then he adds, vindictively, " and 





oe have won {it I will trample it under 
o ; how spiteful you are!” Arthur 
in surprise. “I think tb ‘wil be my 
duty to warn her against you. Why should you 
be with the girl beciuse she would not 
dance you when she had promised herself tc 
another person already?” 
“To was the way she did {b,” 


page a “Look how she is her head 
on Raymond’s shoulder ‘wonder she 
does that in a crowded room.” 


I 
“In all probability the waltz is making her a 
little ly,” says Arthur ; and 


they both look !” 

é “Their sig why myn cries 
aptain Lestran: ee ve a ’ 

grudge st Raymond, and now Twit 


Lb him in the most darling wish of his 


“Have you been drinking, Lestrange!" asks 
Arthur Despard, looking at his friend in the 


greatest 
“ Deinking |!” says Captain Lestrange, " you 
ought to know me better then thas |” 


“Tf I did not think it im for you to 
fnjare Lord Raymond I show ly warn 
him,” observes Arthur, sorry to find that Captain 


Seaman Setant bach © see Salley dn ten eng 


“Lord Raymond would only laugh ab you if 
you were co do that,” says Captain Lestrange, 
defiantly. “Take my ad Arthur, and never 
interfere with other people’s affairs, If you do 
you’ll only get into trouble.” 

Arthur pard is greatly annoyed with his 
friend, and, as he does not wish to quarrel, 
walks away to the. refreshment-room, } reed 
Captain Lestrange still gazing at the dancers, or 
espe ma 

oe cast a strange spell over 
Captain Lestrange, and he cannot help acknow- 
ledgiog to himself that she had made more 
impression upon him than any other woman, 
Until now he bad regarded women as mere play- 
things, to pass an idle hour with when there 
{is nothing better to do; but now he felt that if 
Irena would let him he would love her very 
dearly. She fs really the most beautiful woman 
he has ever seen, ulthough he has travelled in 
many countries, and seen many beauties, 

Tt must be confessed that there are not many 
very ty girls in the ball-room, and conse- 
quently the comparison with them seem to 
heighten her beauty. The merely pretty girls 
who are present are quite dwarfed by her 
superior loveliness, and many a female heart 
beats with impotent rage at the attention she is 
attrac'iog. 

Irena is not at all a conceited gir), but she 
would not be a real fiesh and blood woman if she 
did not notice, and were not gratified at the 
general attention she fe attracting. She is an 
exquisite dancer, her movements are the perfect 
poetry of motion, and she dances with such 
unconscious care and inimitable grace. Her eyes 
are the brightest in the room, her complexion 
the clearest, her lips the reddest, and her swan- 
like neck the whitest, 

Atl the dance comes to an end, all too 
quick!y, Irena thinks, and, leaning on Lord Ray- 
mond’s arm, she walke towards the conservatory, 
passing close to where Captain Lestrange fs 
standing. The lively music seems to be still in 
Trena’s ears, although {> has died away, and 
there is a flush on her face that heightens her 
beauty. 

He sees her for a moment,and then she 
pisses from his gaze as she, still.clinging to Lord 
Raymond's arm, enters the conservatory. 

“Shall I follow them, shall I Hsten to all they 
say?” mutters Captain Le “But thet 
would be foolish, indeed. I should only be 
treated to a lot of insipid love-making. No, I'll 
remain where I am,” 

So he steps into. the ballroom, making up bis 
mind to dance next time for rance’s sake 


He goes up at raniom to the first girl he sees, 
who has been greatly neglected all the evenicg, 
and asks permission to be her partner. 
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merry laughter outeide. 

**You seemed to enjoy the waltz immensely,” 
says Lord Raymond, trying to take Irena’s hand 
io his, bub she will not let him do so, greatly to 
- his annoyance. 

“I am passionately fond of music and of 
es? ” cries Irena. 

" T thought so,” says Lord Raymond, “ or you 
would not dance so well, Do you know you are 
the best dancer and the most beautiful woman fo 
the room ?” 

*Do nob try to outdo Captain Lestrange,” 
says Irena, laughingly, as she leans indolently 
back, She {s rather inclined to be indolent at 
that moment, the dancing having made her both 
tired and hot. 

“Outdo Captain Lestrange!” cried Lord Ray- 
mond, fn « puzzled voice. 

“Io flattery,” eays Irena, trying to button 
her glove, and this is Lord Raymond's oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Allow me!” he says, eagerly, so rly that 
Trena Is quite aioe. =" a 

“You can make yourself usefal if you )ike,” 
rah Irena, holding out her little well-gloved 


It Is at this moment that a head appears at 
the open doorway and a man looks in, There 
is » jealous look on his face, and bis eyes flach 
angrily. 

“TI have more right to be beside Irena than 
you have, Lord Raymond,” he mutters between 
~ clenched teeth, “ seeing that I am engaged to 


They did not heat his worda, aud were quite 
unconscious of his presence. Indeed they have 
no idea that anyone is near them. Irena is not 
in love with iy Hanan but Raymond Is In love 
with Irena, everthelesr, 1b fs a delicious 
moment for them both, and a moment of much 
rage for the onlooker. He feels inc!!ued to enter 
the conservatory to make his preserce known, 
but he conquers his desire by a great effort, and 
remains where he is. 

Lord Raymond takes a long time buttoning the 
glove, an unnecessary long time the onlooker 
thinks, but at length Irena shows signs of im- 
patience, and the ts is fastened, 

" you, Lord Raymond,” says Irena, with 
one of her sweetest smiles ; ‘ but don’t you think 
you are jusv a little clumsy ?” 

“I am afraid I never appear to best advant 
when I am with you, Miss Irena,” observes Lord 
Raymond. “ Men in love never do,” 

“Don’t you think {t would be better If we | 
were to return to the ballroom ?” says Irena, 

“I myself prefer to be here alone with you,” 
cried Lord Raymond, eagerly. ‘One cannot say 
® word fn that crowded room for fear of being 


Anvited to the ball, 





to her but honourable lover! The question 
that Gltbert asks bimeelf will soon be solved. 

“Surely, my Lord Raymond, you have nothing 
to say to me that you would be afraid of others 
hearing?” esys Irena. She Je about to rise as 
she speaks, but he catches her by the wrish--nobt 
r ly, however, far from that. 

“Please listen to me for a few moments,” 
says Lord Raymond, so pleading, so earnestly, 
that Irena’s heart Is toutes with pity, perhaps 


with remorse too, for it must be confessed thao | 


the girl has given him more encouragement than 
she has need to, seeing that she is an engaged 


woman, 

© T am lost,” thinks Gilbert Westwood. “ She 
will consent to marry him. How could he expect 
. — to resist the prospects of winning 

Bat the reply Irena makes somewhat reassures 
Gilbert, and he breathes more freely, and he 
feels indignant with himeelf for having doubted 
her, even for one brief moment. She is as true 
as she is beautifal, and he can never sufficiently 
blame himself for his utmanly distrust of one 
who has ever proved herself to be above suapl- 
cion. 


"I think I can guess what you are going to 
aay,” says Irena, frankly. 

‘* You know, then, that I am going to ask you 
to be my wife?” cries Lord Raymond. ‘Oh, 
Irena, aweeb and dearest Irena, msy I dare to 
hope ¢” 

“Lord Raymond,” says Irena, and there is 
both sympathy and pain in her voice, “I can 
never-—-never be your wife, I feel all the more 
pain, all the more sorrow, all the more distress, 
for I cannot conceal from myself that I have 
encouraged you to hope when I should have 
taken care to let you see how impossible ib was 
for me to become your wife.” 

Trena’s answer is, indecd, a terrible revelation 
to Lord Raymond, who has set his heart upon 
winning her for his wife. For quite a minute 
he sits with his head buried In hands, and 
when he does speak hie voice sounds so strange 
and hoarse that Irena 1s quite startled ; but he 
utters not a word of reproach, 

“Do not blame yourself, but rather my pre- 
sumption,” says Lord Raymond. 

Irena is about to make some reply, when she 
catches the eye of Gilberb Westwood listening 
at the door, She is angry and annoyed at 
seeing Gilbert in such a humiliating position, 
for a humiliating position she considers 1, to find 
the mau whom she deems the soul of honour to 
be eavesdropping. She has discovered him, but 
aa yet Lord Raymond is ignorant of his pre- 
sence, and she would not have him know for 
worlde that all the endearing words he had 
uttered had been overheard by a third person. 

“We can always be friends,” says Irena, in a 
gentle voice, “ can we not, Lord Raymond 3” 

The word friend sounds very cold and formal 
to poor Lord Raymond, but he will have to be 
satisfied with it since Irena had told him so,” 

"Yes, we can always be frienda,’’ says. Lord 
Raymond, “ unless, unless,” he adds, “ you will 
alter your mind, I would walt, oh ! so patiently, 
if you would only hold out aome hope for me,” 

“It would be cruel of me to decelve you,” 
cries Irena, rather impatiently, as women are to 
lovers who are not loved again. ‘“ Unless you 
promise me not to renew the subjech, we cannot 
even be friends.” 

“TI will never annoy you with my hopeless love 
again, Mies Irena,” declares Lord Raymond. 
**May I leave you for one moment? [ feel fil 
and upset, A glass of water will briog me to 
myself. I have, indeed, to-night received a fatal 


“Yes, yes! I will excuse you,” says Irena, 


iy: 

Raymond hurries away, and hardly hae 
he disappeared when Gilbert Westwood enters 
the conservatory and stands before Irena. Evi- 
dently he is not one of those who have been 


for he weare an ordinary 
frock coat, 


“Trena, my darling, wy own!” he cries, 
taking her hand in h's and pressing it ardently. 
“ How fortunate I am to be your accepted lover. 
You are the truest girl io the wide world.” 


* Gilbert,” says Irena, reproschfuliy, and elie 
makes a faint pretence of wichdrawiog her hand. 
Bat ke will not release {t. 

'' Well, dearest?” cries Gilbert, “What is 
the matter? You look as if sbout to say some- 
thing unkind,” 

"T never thought that you were mean before 
to-night,’ observes Irena. 

“Mean!” says Gilbert Westwood, in hurt 
tones, “I do nod understand you.” 

** Yes, mean!” persiste Iretia, and she looke 

at bim with indignant eyes; but there fs love 
| as well as indignation in their blue depths 
“ Yes, is it nob mean, is it nob contemptible, to 
listen at doors?” 

“ To tell you the truth, I felt contemptible when 
I did it,” admits Gilbert, with a comical look ; 
and the girl is obliged to smile, in spite of 
herself. 

“Then why did you do it?” she atks. 

**T coald not help myself,” returns Gilbart 
Westwood, taking the seat beside Irena that 
Lord Raymond had just vacated. ‘I happened 
to look through that door, and when I heard 
Lord Raymond’s voice, and saw how lovingly he 
looked at you, I thought that it was all over 
wih me; bat I found that my dear, brave- 
hearted girl was as true as steel!” 

He draws her closer towards hic as he speaks, 
and kisses her, after a falut—a very faint— 
resistance, 

“Bat how did you happen to be here, you 
ridiculous fellow?” says Lrena, who Is full of 
feminine curiosity. 

" As I could not get an favitation te the ball,” 
says Gilbert, “I made up mywuind to see you ia 
the grounds, so I jast gota friend to lend me his 
back, and got into the park.” 

“Tnen you are a trespasser |’ cries Irena, in 
dismay. ‘ You are very foolish, Gilbert, to place 
yourself and me in euch an awkward position ! 
If you are caught, what excuse can you make 1” 

"I'm hanged if I know!” returns Gilbert 
Westwood. “They can’t do anything bub turn 
me out!” 

" They might give you In charge of the police,’ 
says Irena. * Hush, hush !”’ wringing her hands 
in terror, “here is someone coming! I do 
belleve it is Lord Raymond! What is to be 
done?” 

“I will conceal myself behind these plants 1” 
cries Gilbert Westwood, "Be more calm, more 
collected, or Lord Raymond will suspect that 
there is a screw loose somewhere |!” 

Hardly had Gilbert concesled himself behind 
ths bushes when Vaptain Lestrange comes slowly 
lato view. 

"Miss Sutcliffe—all alone!” he says, in 
aesumed surprise. “Do you know that you 
have lost such s beautiful galop? You must be 
just a trifle dull here.” 

**T came here because it was cool and quiet,” 
replies Irens, rising ; ‘* but I think I'll retarn to 
the ball-room now.” 

“Perhaps I have disturbed you,” says the 
Captain, politely ; “if so, I will leave you.” 

**No, you have not disturbed me,” replies 
Trena, in some agitation, for she is greatly 
afraid that the Captain will catch sight of 
Gilbert, for the foolish fellow has not properly 
concealed himself, and has actually coughed 
once, 

* May I hope, Miss Sutcliffe, that I shall bs 
more successful in this, my second attempt, to 
win you as my partner?” says Captain Lee 
trange. “If you are not bound to anyone else, 
will you dance with met” 

** Yes, yea!” says Irena, eagerly—so eagerly 
that an ile Captain fs eseered. “I will be 
most happy to dance with you. Come, some! 
or we sha)l be too late |” 

When Lord R:ymond returns to the conser- 
vatory he finds that Irena has quitted it, and 
goes into the ball-room ia search of her, to see 
ber dancing with Captain Lestrange. 

“I see now why Irena has refused me,” 
mutters Lord Raymond, with a sigh. “ What 
wonder is there that she should refuse me when 
[ have a rival as handsome and as brave as 








‘t Captain Lestrange |” 
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CHAPTER TIL 
HIS FIRS? APPBARANCB 

Ir is very late be‘ore Irena Sutclifts retires— 
in fect, broad daylight—and of natural conse- 
quences the young lady does not feel inclined to 
make her appearance at breekfast-time ; so Mra. 
Satclifte is compelled to have the meal by herself 
—nor ig she at a!l sorry for this, for she has 
much to think of, 

She is fully convinced that if Lord Ray- 
mond had had the opportunity on the previous 
night he would sek Irena to be his wife; she 
wiehes that ahe could bo as equally certaia of the 
girl's answer to the prop al Sbe tells herself 
that Irena must be wad if she has refused such 
a splendid chacce, It she bad another lover 
Mrs, Sutcliffe might understand her a little 
better, but as far as the mother knows her 
daughter is quite beart free, 

Mrs, Sutciffs never dreams that Irena has a 
stcret from her, elthouga she bas # secret from 
frena. 

The poor lady looks vary worn and pale, and is 
in the moat anxious state of miad, and can do 
very little justice to her breakfas, 

The sun is shining brightly into the com- 
fortable, well furnished, and luxurious room, and 
falling on the woman's tired face makes it appear 
very haggard. 

M-s. Sateliffs bas been very cireless In dress 
ing worsel€ this particular moraing, and alto- 
gether she looks very unwell ind ed. The 
aervants notice this strange disregard to ber 
appearance, and talk about iv; for Mra. Sutelifie 
is usually so careful of bereelf, 

**Fool that I-must have been!” thinks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. “Here have 1 been decsiving myself 
iato the bellef that I alone poesessed the kuow- 
ledge of that secret ; ic is my secret no longer, 
seeing that Richard Redmayne knows it too. Burt 
how much does he know? Toat is the thing that 
{ must find out, and quickly too, for then I shal! 
be able to tell whether to defy him, or ask mercy 
av bis hands. Rather than ask a favour of such 
& man as Redmayne I would gladly give up 
everything ; but then I have Irena to consider— 
beautiful Irena! Whatever wrong I have com- 
amitted it is for her eake }” 

She is etill thinking desply when the servant 
enters the room to clear away, thinking «so in- 
tently thas the woman is deceived into the be- 
lief that her mistress is sleeping. She is still 
thinking when the clock on the green marble 
mantelebelf strikes twelve, and abd that same 
moment there comes a ring at the bell, A violent 
ring It Is, and Mrs. Sancliffe caste an appre- 
nensive look towards the door, Instinet at once 
teils her the hand that pulled the bell, 

It is the hand of Richard Redwsyae! Richard 
R-dmayne |—how she hates tac name | 

She rises from the couch, and advances to- 
wards the door with trembling limbs, 

Tae door slowly opens, and the servant 
announces the dreaded name. 

** Show him up,” says Mra Satcliffe, In a firm, 
commanding volce—so firm, so commanding that 
she is astonished at bervelf, 

Half a moment elapses, and then Richard Red- 
mayne enters the room, hat in haod. He is 
very humble and orloging before the servante, 
tat when the door closes, when he and the ledy 

f the house are alone, his manner changes, He 
is —_ in speech and manner—almost iosolent, 
fu fact, 


“I suppose, Mrs. Satcliffe, you were rather. 


astonished to receive that letter from me?” says 
Richard, as ke seats himself in a comfortable 
itttie chalr—Irema’s own chair—and throws his 
hat and stick upon the ground. 

“Before | answer that question, please to move 
from that chair,” observes M's. Surcliffe, in the 
calmest voice imaginable, He sees that he has a 
very clear-headed person to deal with, and feels 
uncom! 

“ What harm was I doing in that chair?” he 
wske angrily; but, meverthe’css, he gets into 
another, 

“That fragtle bit of furniture was never made 
€.c a great, clumsy, heavy fellow like you,” saye 
Mrs Sabcliffe quietly, as ehe folds her two hands 

ogether before her. “Io ie @ matter of pro- 





foun | word-r to me that ft did not give way be- 
neata you} besides, my daughter might possibly 
object to eee you In it, for it fe her chair,” 

‘ Ab, your daughter! That fe the young be | 
that I have come to talk about,” esy Richar 
Redmayne, looking admtritgly round the room. 

“ You are very remem A Mr. Redmayne,” 
says Mrs. Sutcliffe, with a mocking laugh—a 
laugh that nettles Richard, and brings the thick, 
hot blood into his face. 

Mra. Sutcliffe is acting a part. She wishes to 
put Richard Redmayne out of temper, in order 
to fiad out, if possible, how much of her secret 
he knows. It is evident to her that she is suc- 
ceeding in making him very angry. 

“1 did not come here to be brow-beaten,” 
says Richard Redmayne, ‘And you bad better 
be carefu'!, for it is in my power to crush you 
as easily as I can crush an eggsbell in my hand,” 

“What did you come here for, then!” asks 
Mre. Sateliffe, 

“To come to some arrangement,” replies 
Richard, deggedly, ~ 

“An arrangement about what?” aske Mrs. 
Sutoiffe, mesting R'chard’s glance somewhat 
detiantly. ‘If you would speak more clearly I 
might understand your meaning. How can IJ, 
it inclined, come to an arrangement if you will 
not explain your meaning 1” 

“Til explain myself as clearly as I can,” 
replies Redmayne, perceiving that there ls rome 
common sense in what Mra. Sutcliffe says. He 
looks at her with some admiration, with the 
admiration that a person feels for one who bas a 
higher intellect than themselves, 

“Thank you!” is all the reply that Mrs, 
Su'coffs makes, as she sattles herself in a com- 
fortabie position to listen, She is sitting in the 
darkest corner of che room, for she has no desire 
that he shal! see how haggard she Is, 

‘Well, chen, Mra, Suteliffe,” says Richard, 
speaking very slowly, in order to be the more 
imprersive, ‘I am sed of w secret that is 
valuable to you, and I have a proposal to make 
that will euit us all.” 

“Now tell me this wonderful secret,” says 
Mre. Sutcliffe. 

‘*Well then, I know-very well that nelther 
you nor your daughter have a right to the riches 
you enjoy,” cries Richard Redmayne, ‘I have 
the power to sweep everything you have in 
the world away from you, and can leave you both 
beggars.” 

Mra, Satcliffe sees that Richard knows every- 
thing, that it ie no use for her to bs defiant any 
longer, for the mon holds all the trump cards in 
his band. 

He is making no idle boast when he declares 
that he has ico in his power to turn them from 
the house ; he is bus telling the truth when he 
declares that » word from him will make them 
beggars. 

Richard Redmayne reads his triumph in the 
woman’s face, and s> he takes advantage of his 
position to grow more insolent, 

“Ab, you are humble enough now,” says 
Richard, rising from his chair, and stooping over 
the unhappy womav. “You can be civil and 
accommodating enoogh when you see that I can 
make you change that rich slik dress for a 
bundie of rags. Favcy the proud, the haughty 
Mrs, Suicliffs coming down so low as to beg her 
bread! And that is what you will have to do 
if, you do not come to-terms with me.” 

- rae are your terms 1” 

“TI think they will slightly sta you,” says 
Richard, hesttating!y. at She 

“ Let me know your terms at once,” says Mrs, 
Sutciffe quietly, ‘‘ your presence here Is 1 
to me.” 

‘SIf you consent to my terms yon willsee a 
great deal of me,” cries Richard, with *@ low’ 
a “ or else you will see very little of your 

ter,” 

x ard Redmayne, you will: drive me 
mad,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe. “Ia Heaven's name,’ 
let me know your ” . 

"Well, then, if you wish for my sflence, I 
must marry your daughter,” Ri shard Red- 
mayne. “You can easily see advantags of 


such an arrangement, for ft will be to my) 
interest to hold my topgue.” 





“You marry my daughter!” cries Mrs, 
Suteliffe seornfully ; “ how dare you make such a 
al?” 


idan, stamping Ios bh uasmaySavd apes ele sorpen 
Ri 's heavy upon the carpet, 
“The fact is, Sutcliffe, that I have taken a 
great fancy to your daughter.” 

‘* You have never ssen her,” cries Mrs, Sutc!iffe, 


a me I, though 1” cries Richard Red. 


— smilingly. 


was,l made up my mind. to’ marty Irena: The 
only thing I do not like about her is that che is 
too ; but I'l) soon, teach her better; you 
may rely upon that.” : 

* My daughter would sooner be ay ba 
marry 8 creature like you!” says tcliffe, 
“ even if I were inclined to entertain such an idea. 
Be more reasonable in your demands t” 

"That is the only demand I \shall: make,” 
says Richard, in the tones of @ man who has 
thoroughly made up his mind; and, looking at 
him, Sutcliffe sees determination written 
on his face, 

** My child, my poor child!” she sobs, 

“Your poor child!” asys Richard, contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘Any one would think I was going to 
do her some mortal injury instead of ony in- 
tending to marry her. ore two months irena 
Sutcliffe will be Mrs. Redmayne! ” 

“Mother!” cries a clear ringing — voice, 
Bary in the world does thismean? Is the man 

' it} 
The man and the woman turned sharply round 


and confronted Irena, who ards Mr, Richard 
Redmayne with a half-amused, half-contemptuous 


The two had been eo engrossed in their discue- 
sion that they had not noticed the door open, and 
Irena standing on the threshold, 

“Ts the man mad, or has he been drinking }” 
says Irena, seeing that neither Mrs. Suteliffo or 
Richard make any attempt to explain the man’s 
strange words, She stood perfectly. still, as 
One struck dumb, 

” neither of you explain!” cries Irens. 

And this time her flash angrily, and if 
it had not been —e the girl would have 
like to give Mr. Richard Redmayne a good 
shaking. 

“Your mother will explain every » my 
dear,” says Mr. Redmayne, holding his hat in ope 
hand and his stick in the other, And he rushes 
out of the room, slamming the door after him. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe ‘feels that it is the most un- 
beppy moment of her life as she glances down 
at the floor, quite unable to meet her daughter's 


ze. 

ee Mother,” says Trens, ‘‘ whatis the meaning 
of that man’s losolencea? Why has he dared to 
tell you that he intends me to be his future wife 1 
Icould laugh at his volger audacity, did I not 
know by his downcast face that something ie, 
indeed, wrong. Is this man’s visit connected 
with the letter s received last night 1” 

“Yea, Ireva! but do not speak in euch loud 
and angry tones,” says Mrs. Satclfffe. 

“‘T cannot help feeling angry at your lis'ening 

atientiy to that insolent, ill-bred fellow,” says 
Trans “You ought to have rung for the foot 
man, and had him expelled the house.” 

“You talk too confidently, Irena,” says Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, mechanically arranging some flowers 
that stood on a small table, in an elegant vase. 
“T¢ I bad eald one word to offénd that man, if 
I had ordezed the servant to expel him, he would, 

something that 


{n his rage, have sald would have 
about our rufa !” 

“ Oar ruin |” cried Irena, so loudly, that Mre. 
Sateliffe is startled, and her ng band 
touching vase 1b fell upon the floor, and 
broke into s thousand fragments, 
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startled now, for Mrs, Sutcliffe speaks In a most 
serious tone, and the girl sees all too clearly that 
her mother is telling the truth, 

Irena had never in her wildest dreams con- 
eidered is posefble that she would ever be poor, 
and, coneeqaently, the sudden probability of 
loeing everything isa very bitter revelation for 
ths proud and haughty girl. 

Irene, ib must be confessed, has given very little 
thought to the poverty she has seen In the London 
atreeta. Not she is quite selfish, but never 
koowing whab poverty really meant, she had 
never troubled herself about those who were less 
fortuvate than herself. 

The knowledge that they can be stripped of all 
they possess comes upon her so suddenly, so un- 
expectedly, that she feels as helpless as hope- 
jess as @ person who is suddenly taken with a 
etroke of paralysis or some other terrible malady. 

It seems to her that the loss of wealth, and 
luxury, and social position, Is a great deal more to 
be dreaded than death Itself, Everyone in the 
great world must die ; death le a necessary part 
of € but ft is not ab all necessary that 
everyone should be poor. 

Mrs, Suteliffe goes to the window and pulls 


down the venetian blind, for she cannot bear to | 


ee ae glance. 
“How is it this man has the power to, 


“Some day I may tell you everything,” . 
Mrs. Sutelifie. “But have 


terrible ordeal for me to go th 
have time to think the matter over. 
T wish to hear everything now |” cries Irena, 
with youthful impatience, “There fs no time 
like the t. Mysteries are all very well in 
novels, but I do not Jike them In real life. I ask 
—I demand—that you should treat me fairly in 
this matter, and not as though I were an in- 
quisitive and troublesome child, Let there beno 
gecret bet en us, oth uve 
She stops abruptly, and looks confused, re- 
membering Gilbert Westwood, 

- "I cannot do what you ask for some time to 
come,” replies Mrs. Satclifie, “Ib would be 
waste of time for me to tell you that miserable 
story now. We bave so! more im b 
than that todecide, What is to be done?” 

‘Tam sure I do not know, mother,” says 





hardly able to control her voice ; “ that fe, if he 

should ask me to do so again.” 

“Did Lord Raymond ask you to marry him 

last night, then?” cries Mrz, Sutcliffe, in 

delight, 

i Yes,” 

“And you were foolleh enough to refuse?” 

“I refused him because I did not Jove him,” 

says Irena, sadly ; “ but I must not think of love 

now. I must of money.” ; 

"You must write to Lord Raymond at once, 
tell him that yon have altered your mind,” 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. “ There is not & moment to 


‘Had I not better wait a day or two!” cries 
Trena. “He will think ft so strange if, after 
refu him, I write and tell him I am willing 
to be his bride,” 

“Lord Raymond!” a servant announces at 


moment, 
“I will ledve you now,” Mra, Sutcliffe, 
algnificantly, when the pal had gone down- 
stairs to fetch Lord Raymond up. “ No doubt 
you will come to an understanding.” 


When Lord Raymond enters the room he is 

to see how pale and unwell Irena looks, 

comes to the conclusion that she had over- 

at the ball of the previous 

She up, with o ead and yet » win- 

d the man’s heart beat so 
quickly that he finds {t difficult to speak. 

' Miss Irena,”’ he says, “I have ventured to 

call to see how gettiog on after the ball. 

You stopped there very late |” 

“Too late, Lord Raymond,” returns Irena, as 
the gentleman takes a chair near her own, “I 
am very tired, indeed, this morning.”’ 

“You look tired,” says Lord Raymond, and 
then he fs silent—strangely silent, Irena thinks. 

" Lady Clifford gives a garden party,” observes 

‘but I do not think I shall go toit. A 
quiet drive will do me a great deal more good,” 

“You ought to go,” says Lord Raymond, 
" Our only general will be there, and you ought 
to see him, you know.” 

“ Ought It” asks Irena. 


“Of course you ought,” replies Lord Ray- 


Then I will go.” 
* Lord Raymond looks pleased, and Irena is 
resolved that he shal! repeat the question, “ Will 


Irena, looking helpelessly round the room, and. tet be my bride?” before he quits the room. if 


then bursting Into tears, 

"You have two things to choose from if you 
wieh to avoid being a beggar,” observes Mra. 
Sutcliffe, who is gradually gaining her com- 
posure, 

" What are they 1” 

“You must either marry Lord Raymond or 
R'chard Redmayne |” 

“T will nob wa | elther!” declares Irens. 
“I think itis too bad of you to expech me to 
moke euch a sacrifice for you.” 

“Treva,” says Mre. Sutcliffe, “I am not 
thinking of myseif, If I had only myself to 
consider I would not hesitates moment, I 
would give up all this weal But in that case 
what would become of-my —l 


po ICA 
“I have not’ to forgive,” 

cliffe, kissing eo domaiier’s fair cheek. Then 
ahe adds — 

“If you marry Lord Raymond you can 
R'chard Redmayne, for you will bea 
man’s wife.” 

A brief, but a bitter struggle It is for Irena to 

to 
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rege ! thst there is no other course open 
It would be selfish of her, she tells berself, to 
Saat lv rela at od, on 
tobe romante, She must now become « sen- 


has only courage enough to repert that ques- 
tion bis anewer will bs a very different one to 
that of yesterday. 

“Tt is the last time you will meet me fora 
long tims to come,” eays Lord Raymond. “ When 
I say good-bye to you fn Lady Ciifford’s garden I 
shall go aWay from Eugiand for a great many 
month, 


“ Why ” 

“You know why.” 

“I am sure I do not.” 

“ Come, tow, Miss Irena, do not be so hypo- 
critical,” cries Lord Raymond, expostulattogly. 
“Tam going to leave England becauee I cannot 
win r love; becxuse I am resolved not to eve 
| cae and more considerate to others. Paer- 

ps after you have been married to Captain 
Lestrange for some time I shall return.” 
~ “ Married to n Lestrange!” says Ireva, 
in. surprise. Phy ante put euch a 
preposterous to your " 

"TI thought that you loved each other |!" re- 
ae een and the dark shadow passes 

3 


“ You were very wrong to think such a thing,” 
says Irena, warmly, “ Why, I had never seen 
him before I was introduced to him last night.” 

“What a cur Captain Lestrange must be!” 
cries Lord Raymond, almost trembling with 

“He told me last night that he 


had you # year, and insinuated that you 
were engaged. That is why I resolved to leave 
E immediately.” i 


You will not leave Eogland i I tell you how 


ier I am,” says Irena, blushing to the roots of 
‘Sorry for what?” 


you rémember when you asked me a 





“ You said ‘no,’ most emphatically,” says Lord 
Raymond. 
“Bad all the time I meant ‘yes,’” replies 


rena. 

“My darling! my own |” 

He takes her In his strong, loving arms, and 
kisses her again and again, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Mr, Richard Redmayne again presents 
bimeelf ab the little house in Dean-street he is 
quite surprised at the cool way in which he Is 
received. He had expected such a different 
reception, and now he finds, to hie dismay, that 
he has built his hopes on shifting sand. He 
had quite made up his mind that Mrs. Sutcliffe 
would yleld to the inevitable, and bring her 
daughter tnto the same state of mind as 


lf. 

But he had reckoned without Lord Raymond, 
of whose very existence he was ignorant. Even 
if there had been no such a person as Lord Ray- 
mond it is not probable that Irena would have 
consented to a marriage with Richard. A girl of 
any refinement would naturally turn with loath- 
Ing from such a man. 

**T have given you a week to consider the 
matter,” say: Mr, Richard, throwing himself upon 
# chair and looking round the room with an alr 
of proprietorehip, 

“You are very kind and conslderate,” ob- 
serves Mra. Sutcliffe, politely, It is the politeness 
of defiance, and Richard begins to feel uncom- 
fortable, 

I'm a rough, plain-spoken man,” eays Mr, 
Redmayne, “and don’t want any beating about 
the bush. Will your daughter consent to the 
proposal I have made!” 

“My daughter will not entertain such an 
absurd proposal,” cries Mrs. Sutcliffe, hardly 
able to keep her temper. ‘I really wonder how 
you could have the audacity to make it |” 

“It the girl does not marry me I'll blow the 
whole thing,” says Richard, insolently—so in- 
solently that the blood surges to Irena’s face, and 
she feels herdly able to restrain herself from 
striking him with the riding-whip she holds in 
ber little hand, She is dressed in a babit that 
sbows her euperb figure to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

“Yes,” repeats Mr, Richard, looking at Irena 
with his mean little eyes, ‘If the girl don’t 
marry me I'll blow the whole thing, and you'll 
be beggars |” 

** Notwithstanding the severity of your penalty 
we must really refuse the honour, the great 
honour, you offer us,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, As 
for Irena, she is too indignant to speak. She 
cannot help wondering how Mrs. Sutcliffe can 
keep such great command over herself. 

“Do you think that If you possessed all the 
mines io Mexico that I would consent to marry 
my daughter to such a person as yout You must 
be mad, raving mad, or you would rot dare to be 
so insolent |” 

“T'll bring your pride down before long,” says 
Richard Redmayne, epltefully. 

He had risen from hie chair, and stands before 
the proud and beautifal girl, 

“You had better go,” observes Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
for she sees that he is working Irena up into o 
terrible passion. He sees that, too, and revels in 
ft. Her eyes flash, and her breath comes more 
quickly, and she graspe the little riding-whip still 
more tightly in her hand, 

**I shall not go before I have epoken, until I 
have said all I want to say,” cries Richard Red- 
mayne. “ Look here, my girl, I'll bring down 
your pride, your disdainful pride. How will 
such a look and such a manner sult you when 
you sre clothed in rags, and without a shelter }”’ 

* Villain!” gasps a, Whose face is almost 
disto ted = passion the veins in her forehead 

thering fo knots. 
ar It will be the greates triamph, the greatest 
joy of my life, to see you reduced to beggary,” 
aays Richard Redmayne, hoarvely. Hardly had 





ertaln question what my answer was 1” 


he spoken wher he vent to a loud cry of 
pain, 
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RICHARD REDMAYNE MEETS WITH HIS DESERTS AT THE HANDS OF IRENA. 


Treva bad atruck him across the face. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe feels that the punishment is well 
deserved, but at the same time she cannot help 
regretting that Irena should give vent to auch 
fierce, resentful passion, The expression of the 


girl’s face seems utterly changed, She looks like 
® beautiful demon. 


“Go!” eries Irena. 


The man needs no second bidding; he is 
frightened for the first time in hie Hfe, and of a 
woman, too. He makes straight for the door 
with his hands over his head to protect himself 
from the blows she showers upon him. In her 
anger she is merciless, She feels that she would 
like to killhim. He reaches the door and throws 
it open. Irena makes an attempt to follow him 
further, but as he deacends the stairs her mock- 
ing eilvery laughter falle upon his eara. 

"Ob, Irena! why did you forget yourself?” 
says Mrs. Sutcliffe, reproachfally. 

“When a hound misbehaves himself I use the 
whip,” replies Irena, throwing {t down, “ His 
{nsolence is past all bearing.” 

Mr, Richard Redmayne’s voice is now heard 
from the foot of the stairs, and he repeats very 
loud and very threatingly, and so that the ser- 
vante can hear him,— 

“Tl make you suffer for this, both you and 
your spitfire of a daughter,” he cries, “ Before 


a week is over your head you shall be turned out’ 


of this house without a farthing in the world. 
Your daughter, for all her fine ladylike airs, will 
be compelled to work for her living, and not live 
on other people’s money.” 

It so happens that at this moment Lord Ray- 
mond {s admitted into the passage, and he over- 
hears every word, He locks at the man sternly 
end indignantly, and in surprise, for he has a 
livid mark on his face which greatly disfigures ib. 

"You have evidently made a mistake, and 
come to the wrong house,” 

“T have made no mistake, and am in the 
right house,” replies Richard Redmayne, de- 
fiantly. “Look what that little cat of an Irena 





has given me! She struck me in the face with 
her riding-whip |!” 

" And serve you right, too!” says Lord Ray- 
mond, seizing him by the collar. ‘‘How dare 
you speak of my future wife in such an insolent 
way! If you are not careful I will thrash you 
witbin an inch of your life!” 

“Ob, you are engaged to her!” cries Red- 
mayne, looking at him curiously. “ Perhaps you 
will not be so ready to fulfil your engagement 
when I tell you she hasn’t a penny in the 
world |” 

Richard Redmayne had no time given him to 
eay avything more; for, seiz'ng him in bis 
strong arms, Lord Riymond hurled him through 
the door. When he rlees from the bottom of the 
steps, feeling much bruised ani shaken, he fs 
going to make @ rush towards the door, but finds 
It shut, 

Having disposed of Richard Redmayne, Lord 
Raymond hurries into the presence of the woman 
he loves and her mother, who look very much 
alarmed. 


Mrs, Sutcliffe raakes quite sure that every- 
thing is over between Lord Raymond and Irena. 
He has found out that Irena is a penniless girl. 
Naturally he will break off the engagement, So 
she telle herself. 

“So that dreadful man has gone away?” says 
Irena, as Lord Raymond stoops down to kiss 
her. 

“ Yes ; but I was compelled to assist him out 
of the house,” says Lord a with a 
laugh. “Is it true that you gave that 
nasty blow across the face with your riding- 
whip 1” 

“T struck him, and would do ft again!” 
cries Irena, whose face is still flashed with rage 
aud indignation, ‘‘He was most Insulting to 
me,” 

*Trena, I-am glad that you had courage 
enough to avenge an insult,” says Lord Raymond, 
looking at Irena, proudly, 


‘* Mamma and I are that you came in 





time to hear that man threaten us,” says Irena, 
sitting down beside her lover. “He ix only 
telling the trath when he declares that he has 
it in his power to make us absolutely penniless, 
It will not do him any good to deprive us cf the 
money, but he will do it out of spite.” 

“Why is he so spiteful against you?” asks 
Lord Raymond. 

*Recause I would not marry him,” says 


Irena. 

“Did he dare to suggest that you should 
marry him?” says Lord Raymond, almost 
incredulously. 

‘He sald he would keep silent about the 
matter only on that condition,” replies Irena. 
‘*But of course I laughed in his face. Now tha? 
you find me penniless can you love me still, 
Ralph?” 

“ Bother the money,” says Lord Raymond. 
** All I want is you, dearest |” 


CHAPTER V, 


Arter shaking bis fist at the house occupied 
by Irena and her mother, much to the astonisb- 
ment of the passers by, Mr. Richard Redmayne 
hurries away, muttering something between his 


The first thing he does on reaching Oxford- 
street is to enter a public-house, and, sfvter 
calling for a glass of ale, turn his attention to 
a time-table. He finds that the next train for 
Gorseborough starts ia twenty minutes, and 
hurrying out jumps into the first cab, 

There Is no reason for his reaching 
Gorseborough on that particular evening. One 
or two hcoure—or one or two for the 
matter of that—will make very little difference. 
If Richard had been cool he would not bave 
gone about his business In such a slap-dasb 
way. 


(Continued on page 543 ) 
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JOCELYN DE BURGH. 
—0i— 
OHAPTER XXlL 


“Huco pt Buren |” 

Jocelyn was speechless with surpriae, 

The keen yellow shaft of light from the lantern 
ea - small tower-room, = was all stone 
aud cold as a grave. Against the old walls Hugo 
de Burgh's figure was bat a dark shadow where 
he stood behind the light, yet she knew it was 
he, whom she had thought safe in London. A 
terror such as she had never known—and lately 
life had been but a serles of terrore—kept the 
girl dumb, 

The msn, with his lantern rays fall on her 
face, saw the exquisite rose colour borne of her 
long pursuit of him, die on her cheeks, and her 
steady blue eyes narrow with fright, With a 
slow smile he seb down his lantern, 

“My dear Mies Brown,” he said, quite naturally, 
ia the slow cynical way her eaves dropping made 
familiar to her, ‘do you mean to say it is you! 
1 am afraid I have led you a sad wild goose 


His aimiability was somehow frightful. 
Ithought,” she stammered, “I thought you 
ee one else,” 
“A robber, perhaps !” lightly, 
“‘I—we, did not know om had come home,” 
she said, trying hard 
B 


Fi was rere He to the gd but Dara eye ex- 
Mae 


the 
“Pray don’t trouble,” he said, calmly, "I 
fame back this afternoon, and I think I 
ter break that fact to my mother myself.” 
theif eves were on her with « curious surprise in 


“How did you know me!” he asked, idly. 





JOCELYN STOOD BEFORE HIM WHITE AND STERN, UNEARTHLY AS AN ACOUSING ANGEL ; 


**T have not had the pleasure of seeing you at 
Castle de Burgh till to-night. I almost won- 
dered, by the way, if by any chance you avolded 
me, 


“Y was not likely tocome in your way,” she 
said, coldly, “please let me pass, for Mrs, de 
Bargh may be frightened.” 

“One moment!” his tone was suddenly signi- 
ficant. '' You have not told me why you followed 
me up here. Who did you think it was?” 

“} didn’t know who it was,” bravely. "I 
followed you because your mother heard you 
moving about and was terrified,” 

** And you were not! You seem to be a lady 
of strong nerve, Mies Brown ; far more so than 
your substitute at the Warden School !” 

Io took all the nerve he mentioned to keep 
back the start she would have given. 

‘* What do you mean !” ehe sald, mechanically, 
moistening her white lips. How had he found 
out, had the real Jane Brown betrayed her ? 
-"Truth for truth,” observed Mr, de Burgh, 
calmly. ‘Tell me first why you came here.” 

**T came here by accident, partly!" 

Oh, if she only were certain how much he 
knew! She dared not speak for fear of betray- 
ing something of which he was ignorant. . 

" Did you change places with Mise Jane Brown 
by accident?” coolly, “I went to see you in 
the school where Miss Barry had placed you, and 
found instead of you a small person who looked 
the image of terrified guilt. But you know all 
that.” Politely drawing an envelops from his 
pocket he handed it to her, and she saw her own 
name and the Chester postmark on It, “ You 
see,” he said, blandly, ‘you are not very careful, 
and your confidant not trustworthy.” 

The paper fell tothe ground from the girl's 
fingers ; the man went on speaking as If he had 
not seen the despair on her face, 

“T should never have thought of your being 
here if I had not been given that envelope,” he 
continued, lightly ; ‘‘ but when I saw that, and 
remembered my mother’s companion’s name was 





“MURDER WILL OUT!" SHE SAID. 


Brown, it; seemed a—coincldence ! Now I know 
it was really—providential!” drawling. 

“Why do you say you would never have 
thought of my being here? You never saw me 
in your life,” she cried, quickly. 

"“T have seen you often enough.” There was 
a sudden roughness fn his manner as though he 
had taken off a wask, “ with Mies Barry. 

"* Jane Brown never told you where I was,” 
she said, shrewdly. ‘‘ You stole that address.” 

He put a hand on her shoulder with a grip 
that held her likea vice, as though he could no 
longer contro! himself, and it pleased him to hurt 
her. 
“There Is no use in all this talk,’ he said, 
viciously, ‘I know who you are, and who you 
think you are. You got here,” with shrewd 
guess work that she took for knowledge, *' by 
some trick of changing places with the girl my 
mother engaged ; now you are here I may teli 
you that {t is just what I should have wished, 
since for the last two yeara I have been waiting 
to put my fingers on you.” 

“Why? What for?” She knew he told the 
truth--elee, why would Miss Barry have sent her 
away ? 

**To tell you,” brutally, ‘‘ that all your fine 
thoughts of belonging to us, of being a de 
Bargh, are nonsense! You have no name; you 
are only my stepbrother’s illegitimate child.” 

“That is nob true.” Her voice was low, and 
had a dangerous ring to it, ‘“ My mother wae 
married.” 

“Was sha?” asked Hugo de Borgh, coolly. 
‘* Where, and when? And what, may I ask, 
was her maiden name?” 

What, indeed? Her daughter, in sickening 
anguish, did not know. 

‘Bah!” the man gave her s contemptuous 
twist with his slight hand that felt like steel on 
ber shrinking shoulder, and Iet her go so 
suddenly that she reeled. ‘ You do nob know ; 
but I know. And I tell you your stay here has 
been wasted ; you have Played into my ry te 
coming. Why, don’t you know, you little fool, 
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that you were only sent out of Miss Barry's 
house to get you out of my way.” 

* Because Miss Barry was afraid of you,” she 
retorted, facing him, In the shaft of lantern 
light, ‘* But I am not afraid.” She was pale 
and shakivg, but he saw that 1b was not with 
terror, but rage. “Lob me pass,"’ she sald, 


“open that door, and I-will go back to Miss: 


Barry, and you shall see whether I om 
afraid -——if I am nameless, and mot a de 
Burgh.” She bearded him superbly now. “Why 
did uy exlgtence trouble you! It is you, Mr. de 
Burgh, who are afraid of me—not I of you! 
And you have reagon to be ; U know everything, 
more than you know w yourself, I know why my 
father was falsely accused, aad how hid Jiberty 
was sworn away ar sinohens ee IT came here 
by accident?” she threw her y' 

her eyes blazed like an animal's 4 bey her 
straight figure threatened him—" No! 

here by the hand of Providence, to right 
wrong, and see the wicked punished. 
day comes very near now when you will beg my 
father and me for mercy.” 

For one moment his hand shook, till the beam 
of light from the lantern danced on the stone 
walls of the tower chamber; the next, he re- 
covered himself, but he cursed her av he spoke. 

"Since you know so much, perhaps you know 
where your father is,” he eneared, ‘ And per- 
haps you do not know that a lunatic is an infant 
in the eye of the law; a dead body is nob more 
helpless. He can do nothing, nor you. A 
sentenced criminal can have no new trial, and 
that is what your father is to-day. You can 
talk, but you can do nothiog, if you moved 
heaven and earth, Why, you little fool, I can 
shut you In here, and let you die here} Nota 
soul could hear you if you screamed your heart 
out,” 

His face, evil, malignant as Alicla’s came close 
to hers, 

“If you would live,” he said, through his 
teeth, “tell me this and I will let you go. 
Where i: the man you call your father!” 

She did not shrink, even by a hairsbreadth, 
from his murderous eyes. 

"Safe!" she erfed, standing straight and fair. 
“Safe, Dat where, Is his business, and not even 
mine. If you tortured me I would not tell 

ou.” 

He looked round: the bare room, ils lips curled 
up like the wolf’s that snarled on the crest of his 
house. 

“I will have your father and you too,” he re- 
turned, quietly. “We will see who will 
threaten then.” 

“There will be no time to threaten, and no 
need.” She stood before him white and stern, 
anearthly as an accusing angel. With an Im. 
pulse not her own she raised her hand and 
pointed to the heaven above her, where the 
moon that shone through the lancet window was 
not pes pure and strong than her own daunt- 
less t. 

urder will out!” Her voice rarg like a 
bugle, clear and high, “Ib is not I who 
threaten, bub the will of Heaven. Mills grind 
slowly, Hugo de Burgh, but they grind emall. 
it is you, nob I, who are bebween the mill- 
stones,” 

Against bis will the man wiped the cold sweat 
from his forehead ; fear, deadly fear, was on him, 
yet the next Instant he had put it behind him. 

“ Heroics, In @ tower at re he said, 
with the jeering smile that Moyra dreaded, cr 
vory enitable stage-setting | I will leave you to 
indulge in them for an hour or so till I make up 
my mind what to do with you. D> you know 
what you are, Mies Brown!” with sudden 
vicious energy. ‘You sre a spy—the lowest 
thing on earth! and you are ae powerless now 
asaratina trap, Tell me where your father ie, 
and I may leb you out of fv; otherwise ”—he 
shrugged his shoulders, and laughed as he looked 
her full fa the face—“I muet bid you a very 
good night, Miss——” 

“Jocelyn de Bargh!” she cut him. short, 
ail the salon, the arate of an ou queen, 
* And if 10 were nof also your name I should be 
prouder to bear It.” 

She made no movement as he swung back the 


in 


@ soft intangible dust. The door was thick. She 
‘could 





heavy oak door, It was useless to struggle with 
biw, useless to try to follow him, unless she had 
something to slip into the hinge of the door and 
atop his shutting it. She had no notion of a 
hopeless fight wh him, the inevitable end of 
which would be defeat, 

Even the sound of a bolt slipping home on the 
Outside of the door did not move her. It was 
absurd to think that here in England, fn the 
nineteenth century, he could dare to imprison 
her till she starved to death or spoke. She 

to herself ab the thought, her blood hob 
in from the quarrel, her courage bigh. 

The moonlight came wanly through the Jancet 
windows and showed the stone walls surrounding 
Under her feet the floor was covered with 


y 


oe cceer tater ae cao taiaitte 
away ; be hopwrord warm, she began to 
cand small tower chamber. 
mind was untroubled, till, on a sud 
came before her in the moonlighd the 
of the erteehe downstaire, 

She aa pa with sudden insight, the reason of the 
elatfon in those malignant eyes ; the sense of the 
excited ot eerhe order to follow supposed 
thief, Alicia bad known quite well'that it was 
Hoge, It had been bats trap, and’ abe ‘had 
heleed to set ft. 

The girl's brave beart stood still, 

e small, huddled heap on the stones, Jocelyn 

as the slow hours went by. 
a a beck, she did not feel so partowet wate of rt 
would nob dare to keep her imprisoned. Aad tf 
he did so dare, there was no one in the whole 
world who would look for her. Her father 
would be~powerless, even if he knew she had 
disappeared, 

The man she loved was Hugo de Burgh’s 
closest friend, and mistrusted her already. 

“He can’t do anything. I’m not afraid of 
him, not the least bit! !” she repeated to herself, 
defiantly ; but it was not true, she was afraid, 


its 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STORM BREAKS ON MOYRA., 


* G@icpert, are you up? Can I come in?” 

Mies de Burgh pounded vigorously on the 
door of her uncle’s room, ab breakfast-time on 
the following morning. Gllbert’s breakfast-time, 
not her own, for she had been tired and slept 
late. 


Gilbert de Burgh opened his bedroom-door ; 
juet dressed, he was good to see in his rough 
twoeeds and fresh nen, a man to like and trust 
for all the handsome mouth was week under the 
brown moustache. 

** What's the matter} Has anyone stolen 
your best doll?” he asked, teasingly; but 
Moyra took no notice, 

“Oome to my room!” she caught bis arm 
hard with her slender fingers. ‘* Somehow 
I've thought lately that granny hearse us when 
we talk in your sitting: ‘room. She quotes what 
we've sald afterwards,” 

** Nonsense! The walls are thick.” But he 
Icoked at his niece’s pale face and let himself 
be dragged to her room, which was far enough 
from Mre. de Bargh’s. 

She shut the ae behind them, and stood, her 
hand still on his arm 

"Did you kuow,” she said, slowly, "that 
father came back ec mast yy afternoon, and that 
he and granuy dismissed Miss Brown, and that 
she went off by the early train this morning 
before anyone wasup! Her thinge are to follow 
ber when ehe sends an address; (hey are all 
packed and waiting.” 

**Tt's Hugo's house, Moyra,” his brother said, 
with a curious voice, “ He has a right to coms 
and go as he likes ; but I wonder why he swooped 
down on that poor girl.”’ 

“I don’t know, but it was wicked!’ She 
stamped her foot childishiy, ‘Do you know 
they sent her away without avy money! And 
she had none, I know. When her old ourse 
wanted her she hadn’s any, and I lent it to her. 
She gave it back to me she came home” 


imag Sy 





(could Martha Hewitt bave known that her | 


hard-earned savings were made over to y 
de Bagh?) “and I saw that she had no 
another coin bat one sovereign, just enough to 
pay ber fare third-class to London.” 

“ You can’t be right, Moyral” Gilbert said 
tectedoualy: “ How do you know they didn’ 
pay ber?” 

‘* Because granny laughed about it. She sald 
Miss Brown was eo angry at being dlemisced tha; 
she got up early and wenb away withont even 
the servants knowing, and that she would doubdp. 
lesa regret 1b when she found herself {0 London 
without any wages.” 

“Taen it was Miss Brown's fault,” ssid Qi. 
bert, matter-of-factly, “ Don’t ery, il I 
know you liked her, but she was granny's p 
perty fF ie couldn’t expect her to keep het for 


Bat the pretty childish mouth gquivered. 

‘*Iv's not that, Gilbert,” she sat down and 
| regarded him fiatently. “It's that there Is 
something eo queer about the whole thing, | 
asked granny what she had done and she 
wouldn't tell me. And why did they send her 
sony oe ee while I was ont? eases wate. 
ere it. yesterday granny could not live 

thout Misa and this morning she wa 
herself when she told me she had 
seemed delighted |” 
“oe whe siynyg hegre” = erg 
began to cry as Gilbert had never 
enoosht t anyone eter ae Her head went down 
her hands, while shook her from head 


won't, denr, don’bt”He knelt beside her, 
stroking the soft brown*head that he drew to 
his shoulder ; Gilbert.de Bargh, to his mother's 
disgust, could not see any living thing fn palo 
unmioved. ‘ Never mind, Moyra, 

“T—I have to mind,” sy ‘eoies with a des- 
perate effort at self-control, “I asked him, and 
be sald I doubtless knew best, He—ch ! Gil- 
bert, he knew all about my having gone to tea si 
Hollycross with Miss Brown while Guy was there 
—I don’t know how he found out. He ssid that 
Miss Brown was not a fib person to have in the 
house ; and that’s not true, I know it isn’t!” 

"How did he find out, I wonder?” Gilbert 
said, uneasily, wonderlog if Hugo also knew 
about his own visite to Gien Farm, 

“T don’) Know,” wretchedly, “But he just 
aat and stormed at me till I felt too sick to cry, 
thank goodness} He said I was a disgrace to 
bim with my underhand ways, and that Willie 
Huntley and I had been playing into exch 
other's hands, He says Wille is never to enter 
the house again, and he {fs going to send me tos 
convent fn Paris. I am to stay there till I pro- 
miso never to see Guy Meredith again.” 

She clutched him to her wi va tear. wet 
little hands, 

“You won't let him send me,” she sobbed, 
® will you?” 

“ My little girl, he’s your father ; T can only 
try to Bo him hear reason ” Gilbert answered, 
piti . Bat what set him on you and Guy 
this m : as 

“I don’t know ; perhaps he had « letter from 
him about me, Tt doesn’t matter, Only Iau 
afrald of father. He was so cold-blooded about 

sending Miss Brown off like that ; and he ewore 
a be Gilbert, and told me to get out of his 
eight. 

“Do {t, then.” Gilbert was always very prac- 
tical in small things, ‘Keep ont of bis way 
altogether, and perhaps this convent rubbish will 
blow over. As for Huntley, Hugo has never 
liked him since he stuck out that the Moores 
were on his land po ahh not to be harried any 
more about being fn league- with the distillers. 
But Hugo ont ay tah carn him>out when he 
comes wills ‘tage 80 = 
| are gone now,” 

tear-stained face, 


Moyra heap Wp and ip © 
at = cs of seven- 


an rere aod sol 






done bg ee they ve y 
eatroy U) 
them, and etd ae 196 
I beg your pardon, Moyrs, 
he’s our father |” 

« I forged it too, Uncle Gilbert,” the girl said, 
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slowly, using the respectful prefix to his name 
which she commonly disdained. “ You have been 
father and mother to me this long time, and do 
I ever hide Mt age Fira you? Yet my own 
father says I am a dishonourable sneak. If I am 
it is from being treated as If ft were my fault 
that I wasn’t a boy.” 

“We're miserable fallures, Moyra, from 
granny’s point of view,” Gilbert said, with an 
attempt at lightness that sat ill on him as he 
looked uncomfortably at his niece’s ead little 
face. “You go and bathe your eyes and have 
some breakfast—I'll beb you haven’d looked at 
any—atid then just keep ont of the way. 1’il 
go and eee what all this is about. Ip may be 
only one of granny’s tempests in a teapot, as far 
es Miss: Brown ts concerned. You know how 
often she sends Matthews away in her rages, and 
has her beck again the next week.” 

“She can’t get Miss Brown back, for she 
doesn’t know her address, and neither do I. And 
ff she does, I'll be gone—to the convent!” 
Moyra’s voice was hard, and her a dry. “I 
wish we hadn't gone to Hollycroes last night. I 
feel too dreadfully aboub Miss Brown. Just 
think, Gilbert, what an evening she must have 
had with granuy and father.” 

‘* We couldn't have hel 
athome, And 
could leave this cursed house,” Gilbert muttered, 
gh te bigs For one of the thorns {a 

le was that there was no pr provision 
made for him, his father having died. intestate ; 
ail his facome was an allowance from his mother, 
perfectly Inadequate for hia support if he left his 
free board and lodging at Castle de Burgh, 
likely to cease as we A stronger man 
have long ago cut loose from his uncongenial aur- 
roundings, but Gilbert lacked the force of mind. 
Besides, there was Moyra. Gilbert knew quite 
well that nelther his mother nor bis brother ever 
epoke # kind word to the child, 

He frowned to himself as he sat down alone in 
the big dining-room to the breakfast he had, like 
Moyra, ni |. Castle de Burgh, as‘a hom 
wr mabing ite See: oN ta 

+ over it; 
his mother and Hugo always mys a con- 
versing, Hugo out and in like a thief In the 
night, Moyra (and himself bly) watched in 
her comings and now this grand 
——— of which two girls were the creditable 


ms, 
“It's a beastly shame, they 

off on me, or Huntley,” Gilbert concluded, as he 
attacked his delayed meal. “But I can't see 
anything that I can do, It’s not ‘my house, nor 
ever will be, thank Heaven ! for I begin to think 
there's 8 curse on it,” 

\ He looked up with a womanish start as s 
shadow came between him and the light. Hie 
brother, with a half-emoked cigarette in his 
—_ was surveying him with an uvpleasant, 


ys 
ne. begin to think there's a curse on— 


The unl 
hed cae ucky Gilbert wondered how much he 


* A curse on the house,” he returned, crosely. 
You startled me, I didn’t know you had 
come home even, till ten minutes ago, when I saw 
Moyra reducad to pulp.” 
tel ts thorough-golng, passion when I 
¢ honour terviewing 4 
flicked the ashes oon hia Caraiile, setae 
hear his brother's plate, “I trust she has re- 
ager! ba! temper.”” 
om out what you're doing! I don’t want 
to breakfast off cigarette sales,” Gilbert 


in such 8 hurry,” 
oye have to get over’ it, then,” : 
‘Own was not ® person I wanted ia my 
house, and I fail to ese how it concerns 
unless she—was a friend of 1” with « 
Petula ralaing of his dark eye 
never saw the Bat ib was a \ 
handed sort of ” Gilbert safd, vay. 
and Moyra says she eto go.” 
That's her look-out,” okt ‘dr. Ge 





Burgh, with a emile that might have been his 
mother’s, ‘But I wouldn't distress yourself, 
Miss Brown {s probably in safe keeping. As for 
Moyra,” his face changed, he threw the end of 
his cigarette in the fire as if zomething about tt 
annoyed “T shall send her to the Carmelite 
Convent, in Paris, till she learns sense and 
manners. I can’t have her making herself the 
talk of the whole country.” 

“Some one’s been stuffing you !” contemptu- 
ovaly. “No one has ever said a word about the 
kid. And who's going to take her to Paris!” 

**You’ll have to!” I can’t leave while mother 
is wo {ll ; she fe worse this morning.” 

Gilbert had reason to belleve she was cheerful 
beyond her wont. 

“I?” be exclaimed, dirgustedly. He pushed 
awsy his plate and got up from the table, ‘ Not 
much! Youcan do your dirty work yourself, 
for I’m damued_if I will.” 

For once he had had the better of Hugo. He 
picked up his cap and gloves in the hall and went 
out, absently enough. The alr was cold and fresh, 
bis lameness a thing of the pnet, and after a 
while he found himeelf ateppiog out bravely and 
whistling as he walked. He followed the high- 
road down to Presteigne-de-Burgh, and took bis 
way to the station on a suddenimpulse, The 
station-master was sunving himself in the ticket- 
office window. and Gilbert joined him with a 
cheery good-day. 

“ Not much doing these days, eb, Jones 1” he 
said, fdiy, leaning against the doorpost and 
taking out his cigar-case, “ Have a cigar?” 

“You don’t give ue much to do, Mr. Gilbert, 
sir,” the man ssid, as he thanked him. “ Mr. de 
Burgh is the only one of you that gives us any 
custom, He came home by the slow train yester- 
day too ; generally he don’t fancy it.” 

‘Come, now, we sent you a pretty young lady 
this morning,” Gilbert returned, laughing. “I 
hope you didn’t let her go on any slow train.” 

Young Iady! There was no young lady 
from Castle de Burgh to-day, eir.” 

‘You couldn’t have been awake, Jones,” pro- 
vokingly. “ Didn't you see a young lady in black 
taking a ticket for the early train?” 

The station-master grinned broadly. 

“You will have your joke, Mr. Gilbert,” 
he sald, with enjoyment, “ Why, there hasn’t 

& woman took a ticket to-day, let alone a 
lady | And I know !t, for I’ve been here since 
six this morning. My boy that seils the tickets 
is laid up at home with the quinsey.” 

“ Qalneey § that’s bad.” But Mr. de Bargh’s 

wae 80 expressive of blank surpriee that he 
turned away to conceal it. “ Weil, I give in 
about the lady. Ifs parcel of mine turns up 
to-day get it sent oud, will you? I shan’s be in 
again, Good-day.” 

He strolled out of the station with a mind all 
atsea, The girl had certainly been sent away 
from Castle de Burgh, and had been sure 
Jones would have seen her and remembered to 
what place she had taken a ticket. 

“I never knew Jones lie,” he reflectei uneasily; 
"the girl musé be in the village somewhere, And 
that looks fishy, as though Hugo had been right 
to get rid of her. I think I'l! wash my hands of 
the whole business.” 

He looked up as a dogeart drew up perilously 

his toes. 


“Hallo, Huntley! What brings you over 
here?” he exclaimed, with surprise, “ Thongh 
I don’t see why you shouldo’t be here, everyone 
seems to be doing extraordinary things this 


What kind of things?” Lord Huntley had 
jumped down and stood beside him, as handsome 
man in bis long driving-coat and low-pesked 
as stood in all Eogland. ‘“ You seem to have 
hump, my son! Icame over to send awire ; 
machine at the Hag’s Head station has some- 
wrong with it, and won't work,” 
drew Gilbert’s arm into hie, 

7 and eend the wire, and then I'll take 
ou back to lunch with me; I’ve got to shoot 
rabbits this afternoon,” 

I think I'd better go home,” rather grimly. 
‘our reputation Isn't in the best of repair at 
house either, sod Mcyra’s In an awfal wey. 
gave her the about Mered th this 


a 


Aq 23 


é 





morning, and he eays you're no better than she Is; 
that you alded and abetted.” 

“But he’s away!” Lord Huntley pulled his 
moustache and stared, 

" He was, but he ain’t now !” retorted Gilbert, 
with ungrammatical terseness. *‘ He came home 
while Moyra and I were at your house, and sent 
my mother’s white slave packing, then and there. 
Moyra is heartbroken about ft,” 

“What!” Lord Huntley's spare, handsome 
face reddened sharply. “ He turned Miss Brown 
out last night—like that? Why, it ought not to 
have been done to a dog,” bitterly, “and the girl 
wae—a lady.” 

"Was she? I never saw her. Bat, by George, 
I don’t know what to think about her! My 
mother told Moyra that she was {fn such a rage 
at belng dismissed that she left this morning 
before the servants were up, and walked down 
here to the station, But Jones says that nolady 
left by the early train, or any other, to-day. 
Hugo says she was not ‘on the square,’ and I 
begin to think it looks like It, for where can she 
have gone! Of course, she must be in the 
village,” 

Huntley’s arm dropped from Gilbert's, for a 
moment he did not look at him. 

What had Hugo found out! He felt sick for 
the girl whose secret was heavy on her, and then 
his own old suspicions of her came over him. 

“Get in the cart and we'll talk. Never mind 
my telegram,” he said, forfous with himeelf and 
Hugo, and doing his best to be loyal to the gtri 
he had loved and never trusted. 

"Yet you will judge me,” she bad sald thet 
last time he had seen her. Lord Huntley of 
Hollycross waa doing his best not to jadge her 
now, 

(To be continued.) 








NOT BOUGHT WITH GOLD. 
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(Oontinued from page 540.) 


How he hates the proud and pxsfonate 
Irena! And many are the bitter oaths that he 
utters against her as the livid mark on his face 
smarts and tingles. 

He will have a rich revenge, he tells himself. 
He will humble her to the very dust! Oh, if he 
could only see her a homeless wanderer! If he 
could only one day eee her fallen so low that 
other women would draw away from her {n un- 
disguised disgust. 

He hates Irena with aa Intense, a fierce hatred, 
that he had never felt before for any human 
creature, And he fears her too! 

She shall not remaln a moment longer In that 
little house in Dean-street than he can help, 
Tt is gall and wormwood for him to know that 
Irena is revelling in the comfurt of a luxurious 
home. 

“TI wonder how the other girl will be?” he 
mutters to himself, ‘More easily to be dealt 
with, I should faney, for she has not been 
brought up quite so finely, If I can’t come to 
satisfactory terme with her, I shall still do all I 
can to injure Irena, If 1 get nothing out of the 
matter I'll be revenged |” 

The train fs a slow one down to Gorseborough 
—one of those trains that stop at every wayside 
atation ; and Richard, who fs fn a carriage, all by 
himself, can only bite his fingers impatiently, 
and gaze out at the green, fresh country with a 
sour, discontented face. When in the best of 
tempers, Richard has very little appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, He is more than usually 
blind to them now. 


~~ Taey are about fifty miles from London when 


the train fs shunted into aiding at a wayside 
station, and there they remain for quite ten 
minutes, when Richard pute his head out of the 
window, and asks impatiently of the red-faced 


ore What they are wilting for 1” 
“The expres,” returns the guard, who ceases 
wh'stling. “It is rather late to-night,” 
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i "The from where ? asks Richard. 
; “From * 

“From London!” snarls Richard. “ What a 
fool I have been, I mighd have come by ib in- 
stead of this wretched slow train, How many 
stations Is It before we reach Gorseborough }” 

‘Five more,” says the guard, ae the express 
train goes thundering by, 

At length the traia arrives ab Gorseborough, 
and, as he leaves {t, Richard wonders how people 
could have got on in the good old days of stage 


coaches, 

He is very hungry and thirsty, bub he is too 
impatient to stop for refreshment; and, after 
inquiring the way, hurries down the main road at 


ry ay pace. 

he day ie {ntensely hot, but he pays no heed 
to that ; the road Is very dusty, and wind fs 
blowing in his face. 

A two-mile walk, done in very quick time, 
considering the heat of the day, brings Richard 
Redmayne in front. of a square, ugly-looking 
house, The sun is shining on the windows, and 
ita reflection nearly blinds Richard, as he stands 
looking ab the house, with his hand upon the 


gate. 

Will it be wiser for him to enter the garden, 
or to walt aad watch? After some hesitation 
Richard decides to walt, for if he presents him- 
self at the house he may be the object of more 
curfosity than he cares for. He bas made such a 
failure tu his negotiation with Irena that he re- 
solves to be more careful this time. He will 

in a more cautious manner, and will not 
tell every he knows In a few careless words. 
Victory must be his !—victory and revenge, if he 
only goes the right way about it! 

“ive Staclair is In a very different position to 
Trena Sutcliffe,” thinks Richard, still gaziog at 
the house, with his hand on the gate; ‘' but 
their positions will be reversed In a few days. 
Eve = be the lady then, and Irena the 

ar ” 

Richard Redmayne soon comes to the con- 
clusion that he can gain nothing by standing 
looking at the ugly square house, so he decides to 
make for the nearest inn and take a bed for the 
night, Oa inquiring, he finds that the most com- 
fortable place to put up at is across some undu- 
lating meadows. The pathway lies between the 
fields and a pleasant wood, by the side of which 
runs a trickifng brook, and the sound of the 
water falls pleasantly on the ear. He has just 
jumped from the second stile, when his ears are 
startled by a loud cry of pain. 

*On! Henry, how can you be so cruel?” The 
cry is followed by these expostulatiag words,— 

“Tl do it again, Eve!” says the boy ad- 
dressed, “if you try to make me go home, I 
like belug in the wood |” 

Richard Redmayne was about to go on his way, 
taking no notice of the scream, but on the name 
of Eve being mentioned he suddenly stops, and 
gaze: through a gap in the hedge. A hedge sur- 
rounds the wood. He sees a fair-hali girl, 
who greatly resembles Irens, and close to her is 
® sullen-lookiog bey, who shows his teeth 


savagely. 

"To ts she—the Eve I am looking for,” mutters 
Richard. 

“ Oome home, Harry,” says Eve Sinclair. You 
know very well that your mother likes us to be 
home at five o'clock. She will be angry with 
me—you must come!” 

“Teshan’b!- I wont! I'll bite! I'll acratch |” 
says the Jictle savage, kicking at the girl, “ You 
had better not come near me |” 

* As you won's come for kindness I must use 
force,” remarks Eva Sinclair, ‘ You are a nasty 
little spiteful brute to kick me as you did just 
now 1” 

“Tl do it again }’ says Henry, 

The girl runs quickly forward, and seiz3s him 
by the collar of his coat; but Henry pushes her 

alust a blackberry bush,and her arm is scratched 

ht down from elbow to wrist, 

‘* Leave me go! ” cries the boy, with a glance 
of triamph at the girl. ‘‘I told you you'd get 
the worst of it!” 

*T'll tell your mother of this,” says Eve, half 
{inclined to ery. 

“TI don’t care; mother says you are only a 





superior kind of servant,” replies the boy, who, 
unfortunately for him, has a vulgar mother. 
“She says if you object to a few kicks and 
pinches you can leave | 


“If I were only strong enough I'd take the | she 


law into my own hands,” says Eve, dragging the 
gay te ma the gap In the hedge. 
that she is gradually succeeding In 
drawing him along, he throws himself upon the 
ground, and begins to kick with his strong-made 
ta, 


“The little demon will do the girl some 
injury,” thinks Richard Redmayne, ‘I will go 
to her assistance. It will be a very good intro- 
duction.” 

The idea seems a brilliant one to Richard, and 
he acts upon it at once, Rushing quickly through 
the gap in the hedge, he seizes Henry in his 
strong arms, and shakes him roughly. 

“What do you mean by kicking and biting 
your sister?” cries Richard. ‘‘ You are a little 
demon, If you were my son I'd give you such a 
thrashing that you’d be sore for a week. Ah! 
you little monster !” 

“She ien’t my sister; she is only my gover- 
ness,” replies the boy. 

He is no longer defiant, for he fe afraid of Mr. 
Redmayne and his formidable stick ; but he is 


ky. 

“Tf I had not come you would have murdered 
this young lady,” saya Mr. Redmayne. “I really 
believe that although you are so young you are 
B wicked little fellow. Boys have committed 
m as young as you.” 

** Ma says she Is not a lady, but a nasty forward 
thing,’ observes Henry Lovegrove, ‘‘She says 
it is shamefal how Eve goes on with Captain 
Lestrange. She did nothing but make eyes at 
him all dinner-time last Friday.” 

“Hush! hush! Henry,” says Eve, blashing and 

confused, 


and 
“There shall be no more pinching and 
kicking,” cries Richard ; ‘‘ I will see you home, 


"I will not give you all that trouble.” 

“It is no trouble,” esys Richard, “I feel sure 
that were I to leave you he would attack you 
again, I see a lurking demon In his eye.” 

Eve Sinclair emiles, and gratefully too, for she 
has a0 few friends, 

Henry Lovegrove sees clearly enough that all 
further resistance is useless, and resolves to sur- 
render at discretion, but he makes a mental re- 
servation to serve Eve out another time. As 
they stroll along, side by side, Richard Redmayne 
ventures to remark that her life cannot be a 
very happy one. He has seen quite enough to 
know that the people she lives with must be very 
disagreeable, 

“They are not very kicd to me,” admits Eve ; 
‘* bat I ami poor and friendless girl, and am grate- 
ful for shelter and food.” 

“You would like to be rich?” 

The question fs so abrupt and strange that 
Eve looks at Richard Redmayne in unconcealed 
astonishment, 

*T have sometimes thought,” says Eve, frankly, 
** that I should like to be rich; but at other 
times I have reproached myself for such vague 
longings, for, after aj], there are so many people 
who are worse off than I em.” 

“True, truce,” agrees Richard, “but wealth 
and independence is something to wish for, Miss 
Eve Sinclair.” —— 

“You know my name {” in surprise, 

‘* Yes, I know your name,” 

* And yeb you have never seen me before }” 

**] have never ntaa the sha Mies nan gw 
says Richard, enjoy ® pug ook, 
“and yet I have come all the way from London 
on purpose to see you.” 

“Who are you, and why have you come from 
London to see me?” asks Eve. 

“T have come to Goreeborough to tell you that 
it is in my power to make you rich,” says Richard, 
‘that is, if you will agree to what I suggest. 
Some people, knowing they have no right to do 
so, are wrongfully enjoying what rightfully be- 
longs to you.” c 

“If you can do me the service you say I'll do 
anything you ask,” replies Eve; “I would do 
anything to get away from Gorseborough.” 





** Will you give me half of your fortune)” 
asks Richard, eagerly. 
“Most willingly.” 
The girl's face is flashed with exciteroent y 
. The idea of a bright new life 4), 
her with joy. As yet she has seen nothing bg; 
mortification. Now that will all eng, 


ently, 

see sun fe auliing S00 tee Wem salon wih 
eee a, se 2 See silence 
reigns over the dark and the gren 
meadows, She turns towards him, and her fac 


* Ah,” ssys Richard, “ you see that mark om 
“ Tint bow wan given to me by woes 
is very —-& very 6 woman—just » 
the boy you have charge of.” 
” cries Eve, looking at him in he 
su **that you have not en me for 
ve, Shock ad thah tite on 
raising my shou & there wa 
some cruel blunder,” 

“There is no mistake,” says Richard, eon- 
fidently, as be helps her over the stile. The buy 
ia in advance of them. He is Heqpite | towarde 
some one who is coming down the {ng path, 

"We will say good-bye now, Mies Sinclair,” 
observee Richard, after walking a few yards 
farther. “You will meet me here to-morrow 
afternoon 1” 

“*T will,” cries Eve, looking towards the ai. 
v man, who hae been just joined by the 

7* 
a shake hands and part, Richard and Ev, 
and the girl stands leaning on the stile, looking 
eagerly at Captain Lestrange as he comes towards 
her, holding the boy by the hand, 

“ Holloa, Eve |! how charming you look to-day,” 
says Captain Lestrange, contemplating the girl 
‘You are very much like a person I knew fp 
London whom I danced with a few nights ago.” 

"Indeed 1” cries Eve, as they walk along, for 
she does not wish to be late, 

“Yes, ahe resembled you greatly, or, at least, 
I fancied so,” sags Captain Lestrange. ‘‘ Ran on, 
Henry, and say we are ”* turning to the 
: obeys, and the girl and the ma 
are left r. 

“Tam Mrs. Lovegrove will be angry if! 

t home long after Henry,” saye Eve, uneasily. 

*I will leave you to smoke your cigar and gtt 
home, if home {t can be called.” 


“ You assem in no end of a hurry to get away © 


from a fellow,” remarks Captain Lestrange, # 
he slowly and ineidiously places his arm round 


vias they walk al together, Eve not 

on 4 : 
making the slightest effort to release herself, 
She has learnt to be very fond of Captain 
Lestrange, and he is greatly deceiving ber. 
He feels uncomfortable, it must be con- 
fessed, for he has come on a very disagreeable 
errand, 


Fortunately, for Eve's fature happiness, sb¢ 
does not tell Captain Lestrange that she i 
co into money, She wishes to make quite 
sure that {t is really so before telling him the 
good news. 

“We have had some very happy hours to 

’ says Captain Lestrange, “Have ? 
not, Eve?” » 

“The only happy hours I have ever bd, 


the git, shat 

“Tam glad to hear that, but I am sorry ths! 

these vey Por must come he ae ot 

looking away from the gi) 

OS end” cries Sve, drawing herself 
f 


rom him. a 
“] spoke distinctly, did I pot! aske the 
Captain, leaning over a little bridge that cross 


ak x yee cruelly,” says Eve, and bad tt 
for the handrall of the Mttle bridge 
she would have fallen to eens She 
thought Captain Lestrange a noble fellow, 
now she finds that he fs only noble in out 


ward appearance, 


t 
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“My words are not intended to be cruel,” 
replies the Captain; “ believe me, Eve, that it 
is best for us to part. You ought not to have 
taken all I said too seriously, A fellow must 
amuse himself when in a country place, you 
know. It is t to whisper love nonsense 
in o pretty girs ear, and snatch a kiss from a 


blashing face. 
“Don’t! don’t!” says Eve, with a hysterical 
. “Do not remind me of my foolishness. 
I fee! quite ashamed when I think of the kisses 
Jallowed you to take from my lips.” 

"You can’t take them back!” cries Captain 
Letrange, so boastingly that Eve begins to 
hate him. 

“] ghoughb you were an honourable gentle- 
mao,” says Eve, scornfully; “but you have 
shown yourself in your true colours. I am 

that I have found you out.” 

“Cease your reproaches,” cries Captain Les- 
trange. ‘‘ What a fuss you make about a few 





q ki 1” 

*I shall go home,” says Eve ; and she would 
jesve him, but he lays a detaining hand upon 
her wrist. 


“One moment, it you please.” 
Release me!” 


a“ 


“Not until you have listened to a few words I 


a golog to ay” says Captain Lestrange, in 


ed tones. 

“T suppose I must Ieten !” cries Eve. 

“Well, the fact fe, Eve, I have sent you a lot 
of foolish letters,” observes the Captain. “ Now 
I want you to return them. You may keep 
the presents I gave you, but I want the letters. 
After I have counted them you shall have 
ten pounds. 

“] will not keep your letters, nor your pre- 
gente, and you can keep your ten pounds!” cries 
Eve, “I suppose ep Parag to get back = 
letters to prevent me from an action 
—_. you for a breach of nowoe of mar- 
riage 

* You will return them." 

“Certainly; why should I keep such un- 
mesuing rabbish?” says Eve. “Now I can go, 
I suppose t” 

“Now you can go!” cries Captain Lestrange, 
striking a match and lighting a cigar. 

“Before I go, I will tell you whab you have 
lost, you most deceitful Captain,” says Eve Sin- 
clair, with assumied galety. ‘‘I am grateful that 
i did not tell you before I knew your true 
character that I am about to come into a 
fortane 1” 

“A fortune!” crigg Captain Lestrange, drop- 
ping bis cigar in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, my dear 
Eve, allow me to congratulate you!” 

: ——, says Eve, 

0 you know, little Eve,” whis Captain 
Lestrange In a soft voice, “ Sieh I wen aul 
joking with you all the time, that I only asked 
you to return the letters just to see how you 
would take it?” 

“You have deceived me once, you cannot 
deceive me again,” replies the girl, and she dis- 
sppears in the gathering gloom,” 

“Eve!” erles Captain Lestrange, but she 
does not return, but a low, mocking laugh comes 
back on the summer breeze, 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HEART OF GOLD. 


Eve's indifference la, however, only assumed, 
aad when she ‘s alone she cannot help giving 
way, and having what girls call “a good ery.” 

Tt is a sad awakening for the young to 
find out Csptain Les range is so mean and 
despicable, but fortunately for her her attach- 
ments for him was more fancied than real. Ib 
was her firet romance, the first ray of rosy sun- 
a 

ap trange tries vainly to make Eve 
alter her mind, for now that there is & prospect 
of her beconaing rich and independent he would be 
very glad to unite his fortunes with hers ; but her 
= a hare iw ane aes his letters 
even a tily-written words, 
pulling htm to f the whole affair since it will 
fist and unprofitable to remember ft, 





The Captain begs and implores her to alter 
her declefon, humbles and humiliates himeelf in 
every way! but the girl is resolute, steadfast, 
determined, and refuses all offers of reconcilia- 
tion with a dignity that is seldom seen in one so 
young, Bat notwithstandiog the hopelessness of 
such a task the Captain is doggedly persevering, 
and as he is staying in Mrs, Lovegrove'’s house 
has many opportunities of annoying her. 

Bat just as life is becoming unendurabie to 
Eve her new-found companion Dick Redmayne, 
comes to the rescue. He boldly knocks at the 
front door, and demands to see Eve ina loud, 
dictatorial voice, and when he does see her 
tells her that she must come up to London at 


once. 
When Eve makes this fact known to Mrs. 
that lady becomes very indignant 
and even abusive. It yet wants « week to 
make up Eve’s quarter, she declares, and unless 
she remains until that time has expired, she 
wili not give her s farthing unless compelled to 
by law. 

Eive is so anxious to get away that she hardly 
waits for Mrs, Lovegrove to finish speaking. A 
quarter of an hour after this stormy interview 
with Mrs, Lovegrove, Eve leaves the house In 
Dick Redmayne’s company. 

Ib must be confessed that Eve does not feel 
very proud of her companion, who still has the 
mark made by Irena’s riding-whip on his face ; 
“ bat he is a necessary evil, When I have paid 
him for his services I shall bave no further need 
for hie services,” Eve thinks, as they enter the 
station, 

They arrive in London about midday, and 
after a hasty meal Richard calls a cab. 

‘* Dean-street, Park-lane,” he cries, 

“Why are we golng there?” asks Eve, 
nervously, 

** We are going to turn the people ont of the 
house that rightfully belongs to you,” says 
Richard, boastfully, but he forgets the old 
maxim that possession ie nine points of the law. 
If Mre. Satcliffe is bold enough to resist he 
will have some difficulty in carrying out bis 
scheme. 

‘*T hardly like to see people turned out of a 
property that has been enjoyed by them for 
many years,” says Eve, doubtfully 

«But they know it was rightfully yours,” 
replies Dick. 

“Let me know all the history of the case,” 
says Eve, as they dash along in the cab, “ and in 
as few words as possible. Who are the people 
who are evjoying my money t” 

“ Your cousin and your aunt,” 

“I never knew I had a cousin and an aunt 
living,” says Eve, with a start of surprise, per- 
hap: pleasure, 

ba pe was your aunt’s object to keep you in 
the on that matter,” cries Richard, looking 
at the end of his cigar. ‘‘ You muet know that 
she is a most cunning, a most designing woman. 
You shall hear why the money was left to you, 

Sinclair. Shortly before Mr, Sutc'iffe died 
—that is your aunt's husband—he found out that 
his wife had met an old sweetheart more than 


child ; so in revenge he willed every farthing to 
you, and, fn order to it you coming into the 
property, Mrs. Sa pald some one to burn 
the will. That wast my mother, who took 
care to keep it. That will fs now in my pos- 
session,” tapping his pocket, 

Richard Redmayne has just concluded hfs story 
when they stop before the house in Dean-street. 

manner in which he had been 

on the last occasion, the servants hesl- 

tated about giving him admittance, but he forced 
his way them and up the stairs, With- 
out waiting to turn the handle of the door he 
pushes bis shoulder against it, and burate in the 
room, greatly to Mrs, Sutcliffe’s and Irena’s 
astoniehment. 

‘*T have brought her!” he cries, excitedly. 
“ Yesterday you turned me from this house ; to- 
day I am going to have the pleasure of expelling 
you! 





“Brought whom?” asks Irena, curfonaly, and in 


fear. 

"Eve Sioclaic 1” 

At this moment the young girl, who has 
followed Richard upstairs slowly and almost re- 
luctantly enters the room, and Irena sees the 
very picture of herself. 

“ Allow me to introduce you to your cousin, 
Miss Irena,” eays Richard, mockingly, and the 
two girle rush forward and embrace. 

““T have come here,” continues Richard, look- 
{ng ab the two girls in the grestest surprise, “ to 
expose a fraud, and to see that this young lady 
has her rights.” 

‘Tf my cousin has more right to this house 
than we have,” says Irena, presently, “we will 
not attempt in any way to keep her out of her 


property. 

“Let him show his proofe-—where are his 
proofs?” says Eve. ‘* How do I know that what 
you say fs true, Mr. Redmayne ?” 

"Read that document!” cries Richard Red- 
mayne, handing her the will, but standing so 
_ neither Irena and Mrs, Sutcliffe could get 
at it, 

Slowly and methodically Eve reads every line, 
and when she has finished reading turns to Red- 
mayne, still holding it in her hand, 

“Ihave no reason to doubt its genuineness, 
but I think {t @ most unjust will,” says Eve, 

* Just, or unjust, that is nothing to you,” 
says Richard Redmayne. “ The money is yours !”’ 

It is a great deal to me,” cries Eve, “I wil! 
not take the slightest notice of a will made by a 
suspicious old man in a moment of madness. I 
will not deprive my aunt and my cousin of their 
just right!” 

With this she tears the will in pieces, while 
Richard, utterly baffled, looks on In the utmost 
consternation. 

“ Noble, generous, girl!” ecrles Mrs, Sutcliffe. 
** You have, indeed, returned good for evil. How 
can I ever thank you enough for this self- 
sacrifice ?” 

“You little idiot!” says Richard Redmayne, 
“you have ruined yourself, and will now have to 
go back to sratensy 1” 

“T would go t h the greatest privation,”’ 
cries Eve, “rather than deprive my aunt and 
my cousin of what rightfully belongs to them!” 

* But ff you cheat yourse)f you have no right 
to cheat me,” saye Richard Redmayne, ‘‘ You 
promised me half your fortune, remember !” 

“TI have no fortune to give,” returve Eve, 
quietly, “and must for the future live on the 
bounty of my aunt, who, I feel sure, will give me 
food and shelter.” 

Richard Redmayne is so mad with rage, and 
looks so dangerous, that Mrs. Sutcliffe deems {t 
prudent to ring the bell, and when it is answered, 
she tells the servant to show the gentleman to 
the door, He turns upon them one last linger- 
ing look of malicious hate, and passes out of the 
room, and out of their lives. 

Bve is the happiest of the three, for she has 
the satisfaction of knowing that she has done a 

action, and fn winning the love of her 
relations she has won more than gold can buy 
—the love and good will of Irena and her 


r. 

It must be confessed that Irena cannot help 
feeling melancholy sometimes when she thinks 
of the supreme sacrifice Eve bas made, but she 
has one conrolation, for the girl seems perfectly 

T ere omen d feeli ik 

he a@ppearance an ng, are like 

and {tis nob long before they have told 

each other all the principal Incidents in their 

lives ; and Irena hears, with surprise, of Captain 
Lestrange’s treachery, 

Eve cannot hel — a great deal of sym- 
pathy for Lord Raymond, when she hears how 
very badly he has been served, for, of course, 
Trena will now marry her real lover, but she con- 
gratulates Irena on winuing the love of a man 
like Glibertb Westwood, whom she soon learns to 
like as & brother. 

It is that in the autumn Irena and 
Gilbert ; “yoy i Gilbert fs 
very ha contented, an: already very 
pore, 8 his profession, having just appeared 
in a complicated law case to great advantege, 
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. Lord Raymond is her lover, and on the day of 


Mrs. Sutcliffe, too, is happy In a quiet sort of 
way, but she often tells herself that she does 
not deserve to be so comfortable, , 

Nearly every evening Eve and Irena go for a 
walk in Hyde Park, but on one particular even- 
ing Eve goes there alone, for Irena has gone to 
the theatre with Gilbert Westwood. 

She is walking @ narrow path when a 


pes, agg Hore ® stranger, comes. up 
bgp with a grave.yet pleasant smile on his 


* Good evening,” he says, in a pleasant voice, 
“T am even after all that has passed, that 
you are so bright and happy. I declare 
that you look as if you are growing 1” 
_ “You have made some mistake; I do nob 
know you,” says Eve, quietly, 

She sees that he is 

under 


treet. 

" Ay mistake, Irena ; how.could I do that?” 
says the gentleman, looking greatly apnoyed, 
and, ra his hat, he is abont to walk away, 
thinking that the girl wishes to cut his ac- 


quaintance. 
"Stop! Lord Raymond, one moment!” cries 
a a have mistaken me for my cousin 


When Eve returns home she tells Irena of ber 
little adventure, and Irena ly declares 
that her pretty cousin will perhaps marry his 


Eve blushingly tells her cousin not to be so 
foolish ; bub 


Gilbert's marriege there are two brides instead 
of.one.” , 
(THE END.) . 








HER FATHER'S SECRETARY. 


0 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Tus knowledge of Rapert. Dane’s change of 
fortune and hie betrothal to Gladys Barton, had 
been a great shock to Gwendolen Melville, 

She bad never for one moment ed ib 
possible that he could think of any girl, 
with thoughts of love or marriage, save herself, 

How often had he declared to her that unless 
he won her for hia wife, he would go down to his 
grave unmarried. 

He had never visited The Mound aloce that 
memorable morning on which she had sent him 
from her so summarily ; but once since then she 
had seen him driving by with Gladys Barton, and 
the sight of his devotion to Gladys, and the 
emile on his fair, handsome face had pierced her 
to the heart like a dagger-thrust, and then Gwen 
soins ae rch ae a 

in eart only 
needed just such a etimulug as this. to awaken it 
again into new life, 

To Cecil St. John the news of hiy former 
rival’s good fortune was most unpleasant. 

He was shrewd enough to see. that Gwen's 
parents would regret losing him for a c- 
tive son-in-law, now that he had thousands at his 
command, and as for pretty, piquand Gwen her- 
self, to besure of her he must urge that thelr 
marriage take place at once. Deliif~s are always 
dangerous, 

To this arrangement Gwen demurred, 

"A fortnight is too soon, Cecli,’’ she declared. 
“I have chavged my mind, .I will nob marry 
you for aix months at least,” 

He found, to his despair, that entreaties were 
of no aveil—the petted little heiress could prove 
quite stubborn when she chose, 

Creditors were now pressing him hard on all 
sides for money, and the only. thing that conld 
gave him from utter ruin was his marriage with 
Gwendolen Melville, Yes, the marriage must 
take place at once, 

The rage that he was called abroad suddenly, 
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"*T repeat that I have changed my mind, and 
shall nob marry you for six months to come,” she 
lasisted ; and from the hour that he became con- 
vinced that she meant to carry out this decision, 
St. John was a changed man. 
As a last resort, he spplied to Mr. Melville, 
and, after « lengthy conference together, Gwen's 
father sent for her, 
**T want to talk to you on a very important 
subject, my deaf,” he sald, as she came into the 
library seated herself on the haseock at his 
feet. “ Will you give me your full attention, 
Gwen?" 
. ¥, papa,” she answered, “if you do 
not intend to lecturé me on the same old aubject 
-—* Why don’t I marry Cecil Sb. John,’” 
“That is just what I sent foryou to discuss,” 
he declared, “The time has come when you 
muat trifle no Jonger, and the marriage muat take 
place at once, Gwen.” 
The girl raised her dark, arched eyebrows and 
looked at him, and the red lips were curled inte 
& very scornful emile, 
“The wishes of the lady are supposed to be 
considered In euch cages,” she answered ; adding, 
with a slight tremor in her voice ; “ I—I wish 
I had never consented to marry him. I have the 
greatest mind in the world to break with him 
entirely.” 
She was quite terrified at the effect those 
jaced on her father. 

erled, “you cannot mean ft! 
You dare not break with him !” 

The girl sprang to her feet, her dark eyes flash- 
ip 


g. 
“Dare not, papal” she echoed. “Surely 
those are strange words to use to a Melville. I 
never considered it s matter of compulsion— 
almply one of inclination, Why, pray, could I 
not break a bethrotha! if it falled to be agreeable 
to me?” 
Mr. Melville’s face grew whiter still; great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead, 
and his hands shook like leaves in the wind, 
* Papal” cried Gwen, {fn terror, springing to 
his side and flinging her white arms about him, 
“are you ill?” 
“ Yes—no,” he answered, incoherently, 
“There is eomething the matter, papa,” said 
the girl, holding bim off at arm’s-length and 
looking at him steadily, ‘Tell me what it is.” 
“Tf Tonly dared!” muttered the lawyer, with 
& deep groan, 
Gwen was thoroughly frightened; she never 
remembered seeing her father agitated like this 
before. There musb be “something terribly 


wrong. 
“If I only dared tell 7 Gwen,” he repeated. 
"Bat no, I must nob; I— Ah, you would hate 
me, and I could never endure that, and—and {t 
was all done for your mother and you.” 
‘What was done for mamma and me!” per- 
sisted Gwen. “Tell me, papa; you need have 
no fear in confiding anything to your own 
dsughter.” ! 
“Swear to me that you will never reveal it to 
any oneif I make a confidante of you—not even 
to your mother,” he said, buskily. 
“ Not even to mamma?” she asked, in wonder. 
“1 0,” he refterated, sharply ; “not even to 


“"[ will be guided entirely by your wishes fn 
the matter, papa, and promise absolute secrecy,” 
she eald, kneeling-down on the hassock at bis 
feeb. 


He took her firm white hands in his own 
trembling ones. 
“ Ab, Gwen ! you musb not hate:me when you 
know all,” he whispered, huskily ; “you must 
not forget that what I did was for your and your 
motker’s sake.” 
‘*I ‘shall not forget, papa,” said Gwen, 


earnestly. 

‘I might as well break into the subject at 
once, Gwen,” he cried, 
bitterly hard.to fiad words to explain to you 
your father’s crime,” 
“Crime!” erled the girl, dropping his hands 
and recoiling from him in horror, 
' “Do nob shrink from me, Gwen,” he muttered, 





and wished to take her with him as his bride, 
failed signally. 


“Though the whole world tarns from me, you 


sw nnn nnn a 


hoarsely, ‘ though it is | ask 
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“I will, papa,” she declared, earnestly, 
*It is not a long story to tell,” I ait, 
“but it would convey a terrible lesson to the 
world if it were but known—the story of a man’; 
a ml ng to, a 

‘I was compara poor wi rmaarried 
your mother, Gwen,” he commenced. “She 
married me for love, though many & wealthy 
suitor wooed her ; bub for all that I knew how 
dearly she prized wealth and power. 

“*I vowed to myself that I would win thes 
for her ; but I little dreamed how great the cx} 
bar ae 

Hi early struggles of my career as 4 lawyer 
it is useless to Soul x. re 
“ The tarning point of my life was when I wu 
asked to take of @ vast estate owned by 
the infant heir of the St. Johns, and which lay in 
different portions of the country.” 

Gwen gave a great start, but instantly sup. 
pressed the cry of astonishment that broke from 
her lips; but without noticing it, he went on — 
es) | the estate for long years, having 
sole charge of .{t, and—and it brought tempts. 
tions, I overdrew my salary many a time ani 
invested 1%, I went deeper into speculation, 
Sometimes I lost, but more often I won, and I 
meant to replace the amounts taken from time 
to time when I had gained a» sufficient com. 
petenca, 
“TI reached the beight of my ambition when 
the world called me a millionaire, 
“One day that which I had dreaded for long 
years occurred, Cecil St. John, the heir to the 
estates, came suddenly upon me without warning 
and demanded the books. 

TT cannot describe the ecene that followed, 

“ He asked for the whole of the cash that had 
accumulated, also the bonds, and found both 
missing. There was a stormy ecene, and in the 
midst of {t you entered the library, Gwen. 

“ After the first glance at your bonny face St. 
John turned to me like & man {in 4 dream. 

“Is that lovely girl your daughter, sir!” he 
asked, fn a low breath. 

"© Yes,’ Isaid; and I had no cholce but to 
introduce him to you. 

“In a moment or so you passed from the 
room. Then he turned to me with a strange, 
odd emile, 

**' Your daughter [s the most beautiful being 
T have ever beheld!’ he sald, ‘she is the first 
girl I have ever met who has awakened in me 
the desire to call her wife, and to win her I—I 
would give a dozen fortunes if I had then. 
Listen to me,” he cried, drawing his chair closer 
to mine. ‘This is a case of love at first sight 
with me. I threatened you «a few moments clnce 
with diegrace and prison if you could nob pro- 
duee the money due to the St, John estates; 
now, I make another proposition to you: In- 
fluence your daughter to marry me, if ib ie 
within your power, sod I will let the whole of 
this unfortunate business >» what is 
more, you shall have, as your reward, one half of 
the whole estate, You now see how thoroug'ly 
in earnest Iam. I—I would go through fire and 
water to win your lovely daughter, sir!’ 

‘¢ *T cannot coerce her in a matter which {o- 
volves all her future happiness !’ I cried, ‘ You 
could not ask that!’ : 

“*¥e I fail to win her, he cried, darkly, ‘3 
cannot be expected to show you mercy—sud ! 
will not! I give you fair , and we msy 
as well understand each other, Will you wie 
your influence with her in my behalf or not’ 

“T saw and ruin around me, sud | 
realised, even in my excitement and trouble, thst 
discretion would be the better part of valour— 
to save myself, I must temporize with him, 
humour him; it would, at least, stave off the 
horrible difficulties of the present—-that was # 


great consideration. 
¢* What do you say to my proposition!’ he 
us my daughter could nob please mé 
better. than marrying you,’ I. avawered, 


“You know the Gwen,” Mr. Melville 
went on, wearily ; Toa eee the, precipice 0D 





muat stand by me,” ; 


| which I stand, and know what awaits me if yo? 
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throw him over, Bat still, my darling child,” be 
cried, “'I will nob coerce you into this 
if your heart rebela—nob even to save me from 
a prison cell!” 

The girl alipped down on her knees at her 
father’s feet, and looked up at him with dark, 


. terrified eyes. 


“You shall never go to prison, father |” she 
sobbed, “I—-I will marry Cecil Ss, John—and 
—and—save. you |” 


ee eee 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Faom the hour fn which the story of her 
father’s crime was unfolded to her Gwendolen 
Melville was a changed girl, She was no longer 
capricious and gay ; she lost the piquancy that 


always besp 80 d of her wealth and power { 
She tried to what she could do if such a 
dire calamity were to happen—her father In a 


Now it occurred'to her how 
a thing it was to possess the knowledge of gain- 
ing one’s own. li 





ag —— a! 
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lives thes — her lips over the 


tt, since I) must be, whether it takus placs 

oath ee nage ee me jo 

pe ay Ss per the next day he was 
ye 

w learn rey Pola bene flees and 
The wedding catinot take place too soon to 


Both Rapert and Gladys received invitations, 
but not for worlds would he attend. His 
mother was sure of this even before she went 
to bim with the two Invitations In her band. 

"No, I will not go, mother,” he said, huskily ; 
"It could do no — much evil, You 
must remember I loved G olin Melville once, 
mother—loved her with all my heart. Perhaps 
T could not lock calmly on, see her made the 
bride of my rival, even though I have eo valiantly 
schooled myself to 


“ ¢ Live, and learn to forget.” 


as the poet says.” No, no, mother, it is safer 
and wiser for me to stay away.” 

“He bas not yet learned to t the beautt- 
fal heiress so fair of face and f of heart,” 
thought Mrs. Dane, turning away witha troubled 
look on her kindly face ; ‘but when he is once 
the husband of sweet Httle Gladys, 20 patient, 
tender, and true, all will be well with him.” 

At last the all-important day of the wedding 
rolled around. 

The ceremony was to take place at two, and 
since noon the carrisges, frelghted with their 
fair burdens, had been rolling up the village 
street in the direction of The Mount. 

Rupert Dane had business that took him over 
to the village on this fatal day, and while re- 
turning home he could not resiat the impulse that 
led him to take the old familiar road that led past 
The Mount. 

The main streeb was blocked with vehicles, and, 
glancing at the ecene, Rupert caw that the man- 
sion was all aetir. He glanced at his watch ashe 
turned away and saw that It wanted jast twenty- 
five minutes to two. 

He intended to take the shortest cut that led 
to'the railway station, but he had not proceeded 
far ere the sound of a low mcan, like that of a 
human being in dire distress, fell distinctly on 
hisear. He stopped short and Mstened, and the 
sound was repeated, this time from am the 
bushes by the road-side near where he stood. 

A hurried Investigation disclosed a man lying 
face downward among the snow-drilts, 

"© What is the matter, my good fellow 1" sald 


Rapert. 

“ Get the flask from my breast- pocket, and I— 
Twill tell ex 3 moaned the msn ; ‘* there fs 
brandy in it. I cannot raize band or foot—they 
are frozen, I have been lying here so long. [ 

and fell. I—I am sure I have broken 
every bone in my body, and Iam intrusted with 
so important an errand.” 
Rupert found the flask and held ib to his lips, 
the man took a long draught, which seemed 
to revive him and colicct his ecattered senses, 

* Tbave been lying here since early morning,” 
he cried in‘ affright ; now it fs mid-day, Tell 
me,” heeried; eagerly, ‘is t two o'clock yet— 
or—Ah} surely it is not yet two, and the 
marrisge of Mr. Melville’s daughter has not taken 
For the love of..Heaven, answer me 

uickly |” 

“No, it de not yet two, and the marriage which 
was eet for that hour has not teken place. Bat 


you can see my papers in my pocket, and Iam 
here to ietop this nefarious and arrest 
the man who is palming himself off as Cecil So. 


“Great Baaven | what a horrible catastrophe 
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travelled about incognito from place to place, 
fading Wowly away with ® disease that puzzled 


On be ' through this ville fih b 
a this village with his 
valet, he Pan i fo love with the village 
beauty, : ville, and then and there 
made a Wall, Jeaving the g'r) all of his vast 
posseseiona, he suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared from view, no one knowing whence 
be had His body was soon after found in 
a lonely apot In the suburbs. I took the case, 
and it was soon determined that he had died of 
polson—slow poison, and is was traced to the 
valet, who had also disappeared, 

"T searched for long months for my man, and 
at last ran him down here, playing the boldest 
game for high stakes that ever was played— 
paesing himself off for the deceased heir, and on 
the very eve of marrying the girl to whom pocr 
St. John had left his money, 

“In Heaven's name, whoever you may be, good 
sir, go quick)y and stop the marriage !—you will 
have barely time to do it. Never mind me—you 
can send help to me later on, Go quickly if you 
would be In time!” 

Rapert Dane glanced hurriedly at his watch, 
and saw that it wanted ten minutes to two. 

Would he be in time to prevent Gwen’s marriage 
with the daring impostor ? 

"T will save her if it is within the bounds of 
human possibility?” he cried, huskily, his fair 
handsome face pale as death, 

One moment later he wae hurrying with all 
speed towards the village church. 

As he neared the entrance gate he paused a 
moment for breath, end In that moment strange 
thoughts came to him. He remembered vividly 
the scene in the conservatory when Gwen had 
scornfully thrown the love he offered her back 
{nto his face, taunting him with his poverty, and 
even with hie sifliction. 

And now his brow darkened and his hands 
clinched at the thought of it. 

Why should he raise his hand to hold the 
beautiful false coquette back from the fate she 
had courted? Would it not bea just retribution 
to make no outcry and let the fatal ceremony 
proceed { 

There and then he fought the fiercest battle 
that man ever fought with his own consclence— 
the fight between right and a deadly wrong, 

Rupert leaned heavily against the atone gate- 
post, realising that the momente were flying 
swift-winged past, and Gwendolen Melville's fate 
was in his hands, 

Suddenly from an adjacent tower the hour of 
two rang sharply out on the night air. 





OHAPTER XIX. 


Lovp and clear, like notes of subtle warning, 
the clock In the belfry tolied the hour of two, 
and each stroke fell heavily on the heart of 
Rupert Dane, ae he stood out there In the enow- 
Grifte, leaning agains) the massive iron gate, 
looking up at the church, and listening to the 
hum of yoloes from withiv. 

Should he save Gwendolen Melville from the 


| awfal fate that menaced her, or let the marriage 


goon? It would be a glorious revenge. 

The thought found place but an {instant in 
his brain; In the next he was his own loyal, 
noble self again. 

He had loved the beautiful little helress too 
well to stand silently by and eee her made the 
dupe of a designing and datiog adventurer, and 
for the sake of the old love he would save her 
now, 

Opening the ponderous gate, Rapert advanced 
a? the lecah gravelled walk. 

In porch he met two of the servants whom 


|e sent with all despatch to the ald of the 


injured man lying up the road, and hastily 

entered the church. 
Rupert went directly to the vestry, bat fail- 
into the 


Soe ee voce ameee os 
ve m were a 
the altar! A chill shot through bis heart at the 
very thought of It. 
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“ Rupert,” out fn a stifled voice. 
"Ia it really you, or do I dream. that you are, 
standing there?” 


ing 

“ Yes, {tb is I,” heanswered, huskily. “ Thank 
Heaven I am not too late! I so feared that I 
would be, You must give me a moment's 
audience, I have something of great Importance 
to say to you.” 

“Come here,” she said, indicating a seat in 
the darkest corner of the church, while the 
bridal party looked on in wonder at the Inter- 
ruption. 

*You must send for your father,” said Rupert, 
‘*What I have to ssy will interest him equally 
with yourself.” 

With much wonder Gwen obeyed. 

It was with great surprise the lawyer saw 
Rapert Dane with a face pale as death, when he 
entered a momen? later; but he shook hands 
with the young man very cordially. Dane had 
risen greatly in his estimation since he had fallen 
heir to such a princely fortune. 

"T have come on a very peculiar mission, sir,” 
said Rapert, hesitatingly. ‘‘I hardly know how 
ad 80 — & subject.” 

*Piange into it without preamble,” replied 
the lawyer, quickly ; adding, “It is not like you 
to hesitate over an important matter.” 

“* Yes, it is better to speak outright,” admitted 
Rupert, “and I will proceed to do so, I am 
here to warn ‘you the man who would 
lead your daughter to the altar at this moment 
to prove to you that he {isan impostor! Thank 
Heaven, I am here in time to prevent the 
villain from consumating the most dastardly 
Bcheme that ever was concocted! ‘To be brief 
the real Cecil St. John is dead. This man was 
his valet, and he conceived the daring plan of 
passing himeelf off for the heir of the St. Johns 
to those who kuew of the young man but were 
unaware of his sudden death.” 

Then Rupert proceeded rapidly to relate his 
meeting with the detective from whom he had 
learned the facts upon his promise to hurry on 
to the church and stop the wedding. 

Gwen listened like one turned to stone; but 
as he finished, she rose quickly, crying,— 

oe and—and Rupert has saved me, 

pa 3 

She took one step forward and fell at her 
father’s feet in a death-like awoon. 

Mr, Melville sprang quickly forward and raised 
her in his arms and carried her into the house. 

‘My child has had a narrow escape, Dane,” he 
sald, ‘*I thank Heaven we have made the dis- 
covery of the rascal’s perfidy before the 
marriage,” and his voice sounded so hoarse and 
unnatural that Rupert was started. 

The lawyer's face was dark and stormy, and 
ay stood out on his forehead like whip- 
cords, 

**Come,” he sald, motioning for Rupert to 
follow him, when he had consigned Gwen to 
her mald’s care. ‘‘ The fellow is below. and he 
shall answer to me for this at the point of a 
revolver. Marie,” he said to the little mald 
who looked quite frightened at seeing Gwen 
lying on the divan in a dead faint, “attend 
your mistress.” 

And without another word, motioning Rupert 
to follow him, quitted the boudoir, 

_ Hearing a commotion fn the lower cor- 
ridor, they hastened below. The servants 
were carrying fa on a rude litter the injured 
man whom Rupert had sent them for. 

“TI beg your pardon for the noise we have occa- 
sioned, sir,” eaid John, the butler; ‘‘ but one 
word will explain it. As we were bringing in 
this man we encountered Mr. St. John in the 
corridor. One glance at his face, and Mr. St. 
John started back with a terrible oath, and before 
any one of us could collect his scattered senses, 
he drew a long, thin dagger from his breast- 


“THE HUMAN HATR: Ite Restoration and Preser- 
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pocket, and hurled it with the rapidity of lightning 
and with all his strength at the man's heart, then 
wheeled about, dashed through the lfbrary to the 
window, threw open the eash, and plunged head- 
long out into the grounds, We wereall so taken 
aback, sir, that we were fairly paralysed. I am 
thankful to say, however, that the dagger miseed 
its mark,” 

“Take the man to the servants’ hall below, 
and see that every attention is shown him; and 
mind, do not repeat what you have seen and 
heard,” returned Mr. Melville, sternly. 

None of the guests had witnessed the occur- 
rence. He was thankfal for that. 

*The fellow recognized the detective, and 
made good his escape,” he eaid, turning to 
Rupert, 

* Yes,” responded the young man, ‘‘ Pe: haps 
it would be as well to let him go.” 

“T agree with you,” assented Mr. Melville. 
** Come to my library ; we will talk the matter 
over after I-have dispersed the guests. Ah! 
what a terrible blow this will be for my wife as 
well as poor little Gwen !”’ 

“T more than regret that I have not the time 
to spare, sir,” returned Rupert, ‘ but the fact fs, 
we leave early to-morrow for our new home, and 
I am here to bid you good-bye as well‘as to serve 
Miss Gwen. I shall nob, in all probability, see 
Mrs. Melville or Miss Gwendolen again, Kindly 
a gee to them for me.” ° 

. Melville wrung the young man’s band in 
silence. It was with genuine regret that he 
parted from him. 

The announcement of Miss Melville's indispos!- 
tion was quite a surprise to the guests, and sym- 
pathy was for her on all sides, Noone 

the true cause of it. The bridegroom 
had been seen at the church, flushed and happy. 
There was certainly uo cloud in the sky in that 
direction. 

Mrs. Melville was quite as much puzzled at the 
turn things had taken as any of the guests. 

It was not until the last guest had departed 
that the smile quickly faded from her husband’s 
face, and he informed her of the true state of 
affal 


rs. 

She flew at once, in great trepidation, to Gwen's 
boudoir, 

Sbe found the wedding garments scattered 
about the spartment, and her daughter, in her 
pale-blue silk wrapper, ail in a heap on the rug 
before the glowing fire in the grate. 

The mother knelt down beside her, with a deep 
sob, and the only tears the proud lady-mother 
had shed for long years dropped on the girl's 
lovely face, as she laid her dark curly head on her 
boso 


m. 

“Gwen, darling,” she murmured, “do not 
grieve. Everything will come out right Ia the 
eod, You may congratulate yourself upon 
having escaped one of the greatest rou¢s In the 
country.” 

Gwen raised her head with a proud gesture. 

“T am not grieving, mamma,” she said. “I 
am glad to be free from this entanglement, as I 
had grown to look upon him with positive hatred. 
I—I should have spurned him had I dared.” 

“Dared |” repeated Mrs, Melville, looking at 
her in bewilderment, ‘That iss strange word 
for you to use, dear. Certainly the matter was 
not compulsory.” 

Gwen realised by that remark that her father 
had not made a confidante of ber mother in regard 
to the past. He bad also enjoined her by a solemn 
pledge never to reveal his secret to her, 

“No, I am not sorry that this affair has turned 
out as it has, mamma,” she repeated, her cheeks 
reddening, her dark eyes sparkling, and her voice 
trembling slightly as she spoke. “I truly believe 
that everything happens for the best in this world, 
and it wae not to be that I should marry that 
rascal, Perhaps there is a better fate in store 
for me.” 

“T hope so, my love,” returned Mrs, Melville ; 
and involuntarily the thoughts of both reverted 
to Rupert Dane. 


The next instant his name was on. Gwen's 
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“But for Rupert my life would have been 
wrecked, mamma,” she aaid. 


ted water, and exercise. Let us accept Nature's 
bequest, If we prefer health to disease. 
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Mrr. Melville looked keenly at her daughter ; 
then, after a minute’s pause, sald :— 

“Did you know that Repert and his mother 
jeave to-morrow, Gwen?” 

Gwen sprang to her feet, her face white as {t 
would be in death, 

" Rupert leaves to-morrow, mamma!” she re- 

ted, ‘* Why, what makes you think so?” 

“He bid your father good-bye for both of uz, 
saying that in all probability he should not have 
time to eee us again. He goes to the beautiful 
home which he has had prepared for the bride 
he Intends soon to take.” 

“Mamma!” cried Gwen, in an awful whisper, 
“stop! stop, I implore you! Do not say 
another word on the subject! Yon are breaking 
my heart !”” 





(To be continued.) 








FACETLA. 


First Farr OnE: “ Mabel boasts she has lovers 
by the score.” Second Fair One: ‘‘ Well, the 
score raust be 0 to 1,” 

Sue: “ When would you consider a man was 
happily married?” He: ‘When he’s wedded 
to bis work,” 

Enorisaman: ‘I have no time to waste fight- 
ing a duel.” Frenchman; ‘‘It only requires 
two seconds,” 

Wuar is the differencs between perseverance 
and obstinacy? One is a strong will and the 
other fs a atrong won’t.. 

Suny. maDE Man (examining school of which he 
is manager): “ Now, boy, what is the capital of 
‘Olland?” Boy : “An H, sir.” 

Reporter: ‘So that absconding cashier gob 
away by sacrificing his beard, did he?” De- 
tective: “ Yer, 1 missed him by a close shave.” 

He: “ There is Mies Glover over ‘there, She 
is supetb, She is considered perfectly formed.” 
She: “ But very imperfec'ly informed.” 

Friend: “ Do thoughts that came to you long 
sgoever return?” Scribbler: ‘* Oh, yes—if I 
enclosed a stamped envelope,” 

Sage: “Can your friend do any tricks with 
the bicyclef” He: “I shovld think so. He 
succeeded in getting the one he rides on credit.” 


Bor: “Mr, Smitters wants to know {if you'll 
lend him an umbrella. He says you know him.” 
“You may say I do know him, He wil! probably 
understand why you didn’t bring the umbrella,”’ 

“I nore I see you well,” he said fluently to 
the old farmer leaning on his hoe. “I hope you 
do,” was the unexpected answer; “ but if you 
don't see me well, young man, put on specs,” 

ef So, Tom, that old liar, Dick Fibbins, is 
dead!” “Yes, his yarns are wound up; he'll 
Ue no more—the old rascal.” Indeed, it’s my 
opinion, Tom, that he’ll lie etill! ” 

“I cannot understand,” said the bachelor 
clerk, “ why a man’s wife is called hia ‘ better 
halt. ” “You would,’ said the matried clerk, 

; you had to divide your salary with one,” 

susPicrous Tarlton: “There, stand in that 
Sa Please, and look straight at thad notice 
the notice eee Cash.” a3, 

TkacHER: ** What fs the meaning of ‘ acell- 
+ rani Papll That le when people have the 
- ve so long that they don’t mind ’em any 

Ancry Manager: “ Whas aia 
smiling In that death scene }” 2 an ne Wit 

oa salary you pey death seems as pleasant 
ief, 

Hamuer Starnes: We had a poor house to- 
night ; owing to the war, I vappese” "Pitt : 

Well now, I thought it was owing to the 
Piece, 

Talon (to mother who is having » suit made 
pa anny ae - May Bre have tne shoulders 

m : ce 
tell him to pad enone? glia 


Miss Starze: “Are you living in the hacd- 
some home left you by your aunt, colonel—the 
house you went to law about?” Colonel: “No. 
My lawyer resides there,” 


“Who wrote cf the seven ages of man, 
Johnny?” * William Shakspeare.” “ And are 
there seven ages of women?” “I guess £0; 
but she sticks by one of ‘em all the time.” 

“Waar professin do you follow!” He: 
“The medical profession.” She: “ Ah! then 
you'reacoctor?” He: ‘ Oh, no ; l’man under- 
taker !” 

Avrnor: ‘‘But why do you charge me more 
for printing this time than usmal?” Pubtisber : 
“ Because the compoci'ors were constantly fall- 
ing asleep over your novel,” 

“ Tom, where can I get a good two-foot rule ?” 
“T cin give you one on thespot, John.” “' Well, 
let's have it.” ‘ Don't wear tight shoes! That 
ru’e applies to both feet.” 

Howerscen: “ Why did you tell Wearizome 
that you hadn't ‘ime to lis‘en to his fish story 1” 
Springhili: ‘I thought I -bad just as much 
right to tell a lie as he had.” 

Mrs. Cumso: ‘‘ Your husband dresses very 
quietly.” Mre, Cawker:‘‘Doeshe? You ought 
to hear bim when he can’t find his collar, or his 
sleeve links become mislaid.” 

*T amaaddest when I write humorous articler,” 
said a “fanny man” toan acquaintance, ‘ And 
I,” replied the acquaintance, "am saddest when 
I read them.” 

Drxon : " How did Hackwrite’s new play take 
in London?” Hixon: ‘He informs me that it 
met with unheard-of success.” Dixon: “Is 
thatso?” Hixon: ‘ Yes; after the first night 
it was never heard of again.” 

Mistress (greatly distressed as Bridget awk- 
wardly drops the chicken on the floor when about 
to place it on the table): “Dear me! Now 
we've lost our dinner!” Bridget: “ Indade 
ye’ve not, Oi have me foot on it!” 

“How still they are!” remarked Mrs, Fogg 
apropos of the young couple in the next room. 
“Yes,” replied Colonel F. ; ‘it reminds me of 
my Army daye. It was always wonderfully quiet 
j to an engagement.” 

Mamma: “Playing Indians is so rough, 
Why are you crying! Have they been scalping 
you again?” Spotted Panther {alias Willie) : 
“No, Mamma; we have been smoking the pipe 
of peace |” 

A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR said they were ont of 
provisions, in an open boat, for twenty days. 
* How did you live?” “Sure, sir, we dined on 
one of the cflicers, It was the first mate we'd 
had ina month!” — 

One day a tramp entered a chemist’s shop In 
Wrexham with the usual ‘' I beg pardon, sir-—~—” 
“Ob, that’s all right, my man; don’t you 
trouble about that,” said the proprietor, “ so long 
as you don’t beg anythiog-else !” 

Soe: “I'm very sorry, Captain Gibbs, but 
elreumstances over which I have no control com- 
pel me to say no.” Captain Gibbs: May I be 
allowed to inquire what these circumstances 
are?” She: “ Yours,” 

Burcuzr: “ You've got eix or eight new 
boarders, ain't you, mum?” Mrs, Siimdiet : 
‘Yes, They came yesterday. How did you 
know?” Butcher: “I noticed you was buying 
half a pound more of everything.” 

Otetimer: “Is your married life one grand, 
sweet song?” Newlywed: ‘‘ Well, since our 
baby’s been born {t's been more like an opers, 
full of grand marches, with loud calls for the 
author every night.” 

©I tor the editor I had some poetical ideas 
I wanted to carry out.” “ What did he eay?” 
“He a to be delighted. ‘Carrying them 
out,’ sald, ‘was neater and quieter than 
throwing them ou'.’” 
| He (wondering if Williams has been accepted): 
“Are both your rings helrlooms?'’ She (con- 

the d): “Oh, dear, yes. One has 
bg the family since the time of Alfred, bub 





other is newer and (blushing) culy dates 
from the conquest.” 


“You are a wicked boy!” sald Miss Prim. 
" How conld you rob that nest! No doubt the 
poor mother is now grieving for the loss of her 
eggs.” “Ob, she don’t care,” replied the urchin, 
edging away ; “she’s up in your bat!” 

Granppa (at the Zoo): “ Don’t get scared, 
Willy ; the tiger is about to be fed ; that’s what 
makes him jump and roar so,” Willy (easily) : 
* Ob, [ alm’t afraid, grandps; papa’s the same 
way when his meals ain’t ready.” 

Doucy: “Good gracious, Maud, it cannot be 
possible that you are going to marry that news- 
paper man?” Edna: “You must not breathe 
ib to a soul, but I intend to break the engage- 
ment as soon as I get all my poetry printed.” 

“How will you have your eggs cooked!” 
atked the walter. ‘ Make any difference in the 
cost of ’em #” inquired the customer, cautiously. 
“No,” “Then cook ‘em with o nice slice of 
ham !” said the customer, greatly relieved. 

CHaries; “I don’t eee how biank can make 
any money out of that tobacconist’s business of 

He's always smoking his best cigars him- 
self.” Fred: “ Oh, that’s his method of adver- 
tising.” Charles: “How sot” Fred: Paffing 
his goods,” 

Gavin: “There’s one thivog I like about 
Jones's shop, you can order your goods through 
the telephone, and, after a short waft, have 
them delivered.” Bailey: That is just what I 
don’t like.” Gavin: “What?” Bailey: “ The 
short weight,” 

Docror: “ Why, how is this, my dear sir? 
You send me a letter stating you had been 
attacked by measles, and I find you suffering 
from rheumatiem.” Patient: “ Well, you see, 
doctor, it’s like this—there wasn’d a soul In the 
house who knew how to spell rheumatism !” 

Mrs, Fiatsusx (of Brooklyn): “ It’s perfectly 
dreadful, the way Mr. De Myrtle is acting. fF 
shouldn’s be surprised to hear any day that he’d 
ran off from his wife.” Mrs. Hibridge: ‘ Mercy i 
Is he neglecting hie family?” Mrs. Fiatbush : 
“ Awfully ! I saw him out walking only yester- 
day without the baby.” 

“Dim T understand you to say that Bill Jones 
isdead}” “Yes. Died last Thursday.” ‘‘Is 
that possible?” Yes, that’s right.” “So Bill 
Jones is dead! Well, well!” “Yes, he's 
dead.” “Do you know, I can ecarcely believe 
it, poor chap! Poor Bill! I knew him well. 
So he’s really dead, ishe?” ‘' Well, if he ain’t 
dead, he’sin a pretty bad predicament, I saw 
him buried,” 

“Isn't there something In my policy,” asked 
a caller at an insurance office the other day, 
“about my ‘having to report any change of re- 
sidence’?” ‘' Yes, air,” sald the man at the 
nearest desk, picking up a pen. .“* Where have 
you moved to?” "I haven’t moved anywhere,” 
rejoined the caller. “I have made a change in 
my reeidence by painting it a light straw colour 
and putting a chimney-pot on the kitchen chim- 
ney. I think that’s all, Good-day.” 

Burr: “Lookee here, you! You sald this 
horse was sound and kind and free from tricks, 
The first day I dsove him he balked a dozen 
times, and he’s as bad to-day.” Dealer: ‘‘Um > 
You’va been Nong ye I cheated you, maybe?” 
"Yes, I have.” “ the firat time you druvy 
the hoss you sort o’ wondered if he hadn’t some 
tricks, didn’t you?" “Of course,” ‘“' And you 
kept saying to yourself, ‘I wonder if that there 
horse will balk; maybe?” “Probably.” “And 
you had your mind on {t a good dea), most like ?” 
* That’s true.” That's wot’s the matter, You've 
hypnotised him! See?” 

Scenz : Confectioner’s shop. Boy: How much 
are those buns?”  Waltress: “One penn 
each.” “Gimme one.” She does so, “ What's 
the price of them tarts!” “Same price,” 
“ Gimme me one of them, then.” So he hands 
back the bun, and she gives him a tart, which he 
soon demolishes, and then turns to go, ‘‘ Here, 
you didn’t pay me for that tart,” sald the 
waitress. “I give yer the ban for it |” replied’ 
the boy, assuming a defiant attitude. “ Yes, bub 
you didn’t pay me for the ban.” “Because I 





didn’t eat it,” Boy walks out and leaves her 
meditating. , 
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early pert of the last century, at a cost of 
£1,000,000. The material is white marble, It 
is 470 feet each way, with a courb 240 feed 
square, roofed with glass, 

Tax Duke and Dachers of Connaught, who 
are to go to Scotland for a month when they 
leave Aldershot at the of October, 
will pay a visit to Lord and Lady Tweeddale at 
Yester House, Haddingtoushire, before they join 
the Queen at Balmoral. 

THE Queen Is sald to possess some very old 
watches, Among them are two little. geld ones, 
by Breguet, supposed to be one hundred years 
old. One Is a repeater, the other a blind man’s 
watch. Both of these are in constant use and 
keep good time, They are about the size of a 
two-shilling pieco, and have silver diale. 

Tue Dachess of Coburg is to pay a short visit 
to the Queen at Balmoral about the middle of 
the month, sfter which she is going to St, 
Petersburg, The Dachess, who has not vielted 
Ruasta slace the funeral of her brother, the late 
Emperor, in December 1894, will probably spend 
xnoab of the winter at St, Petersburg. 

Tue Queen has kindly consented to be patron 
of th b.zaer which is to be held In Glaegow in 
November ia aid of the funds of the Argyllshire 
Nursing Association for providing Queen’s 
nurees for that county. The Duchess of Argyll 
haa been instramental in promoting the associa- 
tion, and it Is affiliated to the Queen’s Jubilee 
Nurses Institution for Scotland. 


Iris by no means generally known that the 
Prince of Wales was not only born Dake of Corn- 
wall in the Peerage of England, but also Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl.of Carrick, and Baron of Renfrew 
in that of Scotland, and that his office of Great 
Steward of Scotland, which was also his birth- 
pe is wate 60 be? inelpallt oP Walon, 
antiquity is eu pr of Wales, 
of which he is, strictly speaking, he tributary 
Sovereign by personal creation, 

A sMALL army of workmen is to invade 
Windeor Castle, where somewhat extensive 
repairing and renovating operations are to be 
carried out, This work will include the re- 

ting and re-decorating of the principal of 
ex Majesty’s own private apartments and some 
of the State Apartments, For this purpose the 
moet skilled workmen and artists obtainable are 
to be employed, for the decorations are rich and 
artistic in the extreme, and no common or garden 
house painters and decorators could attempt 
their renewal. ; 


Tue conclusion of peace between Spain and 
America does not, unfortunately, make matters 
xouch better for the Queen Regent, as Internal 
troubles, poselbly culminating in revolution, are 
00 anticipated. In view of any out- 
b of the kind, preparations have already been 
may og weg ” to fly with the 
young to pative country, a castle on 
the estate of the Archduke ae having been 
already prepared for thelr reception, and a special 
route from Madrid to the frontier has been 
gio is ill ting | 

BWFOUNDLAND {s illastra’ ts loyalty ve 
prettily by fseuing a series at pos p Mer 
bearing different Royal portraits, The first of 
the series was, of course, that of the Qaeen—a 
one-cent stamp; this was followed by a two-cent 
stamp beariog the portrait of the Prince of 
Wales ; and now a new three cent. stamp bear- 
ing a charming it of the Princes of Wales 
has appeared, Ib was stated in some quarters 
that this new stamp was to bear the head of the 
Duchess of York, bat this mistake arose from 
the fecb that the next issue will be a half-cent 
stamp with head of little Prince Edward of York. 





STATISTICS. 


Tr kept going the wheels of a watch travel 


3.5583 miles In @ year. 

In London alone, 44,000 letters have on the 
average, to be “ returned” every week. 

Accorpine to careful estimates, three hours 
of close study wear the body more than a whole 
day of hard physical exertion. 

Ts is estimated that an oak of average aiz>, 
during the five months ib is in leaf every year, 
sucks from the earth about ons hundred and 
twenty-three tons of water. 

Tuer total value of the United Kingdom is 
now sald to be £10,000,000,000, and added to 
this several thousand millions are invested out 
of the home country. 





GEMS. 


Tux beat thing to do with your troubles Is 
to futroduce them to your blessings. 


Tn the garden of human life we can only. 


tag the pretty flowere of evil as dangerous— 
we cannot exterminate them. 

A LavugH, to be joyous, must flow from a 
joyous heart, for without kindness there can 
be no true joy. : 

Worx and see how well you will be. Work 
and see how cheerful you will be, Work and 
seo how {Independent you will be. 

Courtesy is the passport to success, We 
double the power of our life when we add to 
its gifts unfailing courtesy, The world always 
begrudges room to @ boor. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


i cotinine 


Iczp Txs.—Put two tablespoonfuls of young 
Hyeon tea in the pot, and when positive that the 
water is bolling in the kettle pour two quarts 
over the tea and let it boil a moment ; then strain 
and add the juice of three lemons and two cups 
ofaugar. Serve when cold with Ice. 

Iczp Correz.—To one piat of ice cold milk 
add one pint of cream, whipped to a froth, aud 
enough cold black coffee to give it the desired 
strength and flavour. Sweeten to taste, and beat 
all together for several minutes with a cream 
whip. Serve in glasses half filled with cracked 
ice. 


Prepanine Eoos ror GannisHina, —According 
to an experienced cook, if hard-boiled are 
put into vinegar and allowed to remain e for 
several hours, they will acquire sufficient con- 
a a pea Pagar pry thom omnes 08 
without breaking, vided a very Pp, small 
knife is used, abi 


Vea Roxts.—One pound cold fillet of veal, 
a few slices of fat bacon, forcemeat, one egg, 
breadcrumbs, Cut six slices from a cold fillet of 
veal, rub over with eggs puta thin slice of fat 
bacon +n eh and over a 8 a pore 8 
meat ; up tightly, dip in egg an , 
crumbs, and fry a rich brown. 

Srorrap Ecos.—Cat six hard-boiled eggs in 
two, Take out the yolks, and mash them to a 
paste with a tablespoouful of chopped cooked ham 
fat and lean together, a teaspoonful of cream, and 
saltand pepper to taste, also two or three drops 
of onion juice, if liked. Fill the whites of the 
egg with this mixture, join the two halves, and 
wrap fn paraffin paper. 

Mux Snaxe,—-Flavour rich milk, or, better 


still, half milk and halt cream, with vanilla and) 


sugar to suit the taste. If only milk {s used add 


the beaten white of an egg. Put in a screw-' 
topped jar or bottle and shake until it foams, but) 


not bard or | e 
Pour in 4 large 
nutmeg on top. 


to make ft buttery. 
, and, if liked sprinkle grated 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A saw. kind of cloth is being made in Lyom 


from the down-of hens, ducks, and geese. 
In M € the Jate Princese Mary Adelaidy 
Duchess of @ drinkiog fountain Is to by 


erected close te the Star and Garier, Richmoni, 

Screyvists say that the orang was: formerly, 
berry, and that It has been developing for ove 
7,000 years. 

Tus goldfish isa great coward, and a tiny fish 
with the covrage to attack ft can frighten i 
almost to death, ' 

Har the ehips in the world are British, Th 
best of them can be converted Into ships of wa 
in forty-elght hours. 

Tue chameleon’s eyes are situated fn bony 
sockets projecting from the head. By this con. 
trivance the animal can see in any direction 
without the slightest motion, save of the eye. 

Tux age of whales is ascertained by size ani 
number of laminz of the whalebone, which in. 
creases yearly, Ages of three hundred and fouw 


hundred year have been assignéd to whales fron 


these indications. 

Tue Imperial Library of Russia, established by 
Peter the Great In 1714, is the third among the 
world’s great Mbraries. It contains about 
1,200,000 volumes and about 26000 mana. 
acripte. 

Tue Persians in 516 50. invented a transparent 
glass varnish which they laid over ‘sculptured 
rocks to precerve them from bad weather, his 
coating has lasted to our day, while the rocks be- 
neath are honeycombed. 

Tus favourite means of transportation in 
Havana is by one-horse victorias, of which ther: 
are thousan Two-.persons are enabled to go 
toany point within the city limits for a peseu, 
which is equal to about sevenpence, 

Tus second great steel arch bridge which ls 
built across the gorge at Niagara Falls, to 
the place of the last of the suspension 
bridges, fa to be. the largest of ite kind In the 
world, 


FF 


One of ihe newest things in the building line 
is the aluminium hat for Biepiyhe =— 
When packed for carriage ib weights 110 poun 
Ib is composed of four sides and a roof of thin 
sheets of aluminium, and when put up the house 
contains 190 cubic feet. 

A cock in St. Petersburg has ninety-five 
faces, indicating simultaneously the time 11 
thirty different spots on the earth’s surface, be 
sides the movements of the earth and planets 
So complicated are the works of this wonderful 
timepiece that [t took two years to put it to 
gether after it had been sent in detached pleces 
from Switzerland, 

Wer an Arab woman intends marrying again 
after the death of her husband, sha goes the 
night before the ceremony to pay a visit to hw 
she kneels and prays hini not to be 
As, however, she 
feels he will be offended or jealous, the widow 
brings with her a donkey laden with two goats 
skins with water. The prayer ended) she pro- 
ceeda to the water u the grave to keep 
the first husband cool the irritating cir- 
cumstances about to take’place, and having well 
saturated him, she then departs. 

A Rivar to the 
rose, to the cultivation of which a Ruselan bote- 
nist has been devoting himself for some yeare. 
has achieved epccess he threatens 


miedirected experiments, When he arrives, be 
will no doubt be invited to explain the purpose 
for which he considers that his eable blossoms 
should be utilized. a he oe. eaty ot 
that will be employed for table 
sas a cues adornment, {t can culy be 
au that he intends to recommend them 
for use at funerals, Ih is improbable, 
however, that English horticu will be 


anxious to disfigure their gardens by cultivating 
them, even for that purpose. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J, B.—Look in the London directory. 

Faangst InqoineR.—It is a roatter for mutual arrange- 
ment, 

Woratap.—You can take the goods in default of pay- 


B. L.—You had better submit the building contract 
tos lawyer. 

Horses. By establishing identity you would pro- 
cure the 

Qvesirl.—ARY good seedsman, nurseryman or florist 

a get it for you. 

x A. J.—Her property devolves on the Crown, as 
abe has no legal pext-of-kin. 

ayvoonare OCoLLECTOR mS ad eerliest autograph in 
existence is that of Richard 

Ose 1x DistrEss.—The > nt of property would be 
a matter for mu agreement. 

B. H.—There are two different breeds of this dog— 
the long and the smooth-haired. 

Sonpier’s Dagepve Wetiogion and Marlborough 
head the list of our military he: 

ix Nezp or Anviog. —It ae be agalost our rule 
te recommend any particular office, 

Usuarrr Erven.—You oe _ Seely to one of the 
local clergy or your district visi 

Aw Orp Reaper. — You rang ‘bested place all the 
evidence you have before a solicitor, 

Jonw Buit.—You had better pay; so far as we can 
understand the case ho haa the law on his side, 

Trovrtpp Axsiz.—The one be A to a id rid of the 
nilidew in your black silk is to re 

Jack pn Tepe ee oe in in te 
or tn any other method of personal disfigurement. 

m10aiTY.<— We are unable to ou informa. 

Tin naan to tins tadtoee toeclavaed ta peas Bote 

Borstmss Ansiz.—You have stated the case in such 

aéonfured manner that we cannot catch your meaning. 


Janar.—To remove rust from steel rub with kerosene, 
and 4 for a day, polishing with emery dust and 


Ay pene! Wirs.—Your sooner is A seen legal 
g the mistake made in tho orthography 


potwithstandin; 
of your name, 

Trasriay.—Thespis was a inventor of tragedy 
hence springs the phrase of the Thesplan art as applied . 
to the drama. 


.—The- first Lord Mayor's Show in London was 
in the year 1498,- when procession went to West- 
minster by water. 


Amsrriov.—Not one out of a hundred aspirants to 
histrionio renown ever attains the position of a third- 
tate actor or actress. 


Hap or tae Hovsr,—As he has broken the contract 
by non-payment of interest, you cam proceed for 
recovery of the principal, 

Maines Avwr.—Under the cirenmstances you men- 
tion, and congidering the girl's age, she is justified in 
acting on her ree bility. 

Pouzziev.—The wife !n such circumstances does 
take her bushand's rank or estate ; she enjovs the iis 
tiretion cf associating with him, that is 


& bart yo gt focenn war cea or with- 
vice ters, bein —— 
refused supplies could not enter nite oon fs 


Lapy Jawze —On application to mcr at 
Service Comreisston, Graneneen, Woetminster, ow, 
you can ascertain when and where next examination 


cl talaan of payee Wie and bho who bess result 
life, and she who bes this will be 
geet and happy, a0 arr eer I. 
{a the great foe to beau 
oxi ho water ry ard ng Mt of 
conarrer than s pea, added will make the vogetable 
derer and of better colour, Ordtuary 
require such addition. 


BE. & T.~You had better write to the Government 


Br he fatto reps’ fem cotay. 
— regarding fares, &0., will at once sont, 
Sate caer. na 





Ayxtous Ore.—In your letter you simply mention 
the word «school, without ing what school, or 
even what county or country tiain. It would 8 best 


for — to peda personally at the school, and you would 


tain the information you require, 


edt ee give « frosted appearance diseolve sufi- 
clent Epsom salts io beer, or in water in which rice 
has been boiled and then atratned away. Apply the 
mixture with a sponge or brush, and in crystallizing it 
will produce @ pleasing frosted appearance. 


Urosaram.—You were right in objecting to an 
acquaintance begun in such an informesi manner. Ae 
you spoke by accident and not intent, you may be 
excused for the act. Bnt we advise you do not let it 
happen again, for the excuse may not seem plausibic. 


G. L. B.—It would be necessary to treat the material 
with an acid to remove the tamrin, which is a fruit 
stain; either wash with water containing a small 
quantity of liquor ammonia, then expose the stain to 
fames of sulphur or wash with a concentrated solution 
of tartaric acid, then rinse in pure water. 


W. T.-The fish you mean is, we think, the Barracuda. 
It te a voracious, pike-like us sonoid fish, usually of 
tropic seas, o+ West Indies. It grows 
sometimes to a length of feet. In Australfan waters 
there is an edible gempysloid fish of this order, called 
also Barracoota. 


Miserasce Doiiie.—BSo long as a man who has been 
in the habit or danger of intoxication continues to 
drink he will go where drink is sold; he will be 
habitually in the company of associates who will eastly 
overpower his best resolution. For such men total 
abstinence is almost the only hope. 


Frorna.—You most rid of the of] as thoroughly as 
you can by washing it out with soda and water care- 
fully, so as to leave no greasy trace behind. Follow 
that with warm water to which add some vinegar. Rub 
all off, and let them dry for a day or two, Then repolish 
with French polish or one of the reviving furniture 
polishes we have given from time to time. 


BABY'S KIS3, 


7 poe it with me down town, 
sipped at ite aweetness all day ; 
It on me soso patient with warying work, 
More thoughtful of what I should say, 


NS ee ee, 
When the flame of my anger flashed hig! 
I cocied with the thought af ny tuby's walle 
she kissed me a loving good-by. 


When I thrust at my workfollow's fault 
Whom I Beced ts heneet ao 
ees De Mata ae sdorn as I thought, 
“ He has no baby to 


Whatever of pleasure or pelf 
Thy father may baply mite, 

God make hin, my darling, more fit 
Each night for thy welcoming kies. 


Kate.—Take one pound of brown s: -~ boll In four 
quarts of water for a minute ; when col add two ounces 
tartarie acid, one pennyworth essence of lemon, and 
white of egg ‘switched ; strain and bottle it ; fora drink 
ace out half a tumbler, fill a — with water, "add a little 

pow soda, stir about, you have a fine cheap 


Fe en, —You must try and acquire self-posseasion 
beerve your friends and try and learn 

the best plan would be 
for you to confide in some woman, if you have any 
your friends, and get little coaching. Such a 
course would do far more good than any rules we may 


lay down for you to observe. 
Oonstart Reaper.—Bad breath comes from defective 
wrt gd bed Contre a sour — Fok only 
is to eradica , taking an ng per- 
wan the breath you onl: disgutse the Be 
the teeth cleaned, and tf Lionel ef 


ther ont or 
filled, Keep the bowels open and eat only plain 
digestible food. 

Uxudrry Owt.—A men must be held by the aan 
om by wee tes Se him. Many a woman has lost 
bappinoes and the man she once loved because she has 
forgotten to love iim It sounds strange, but it’s true. 
hiless, wnaffce- 


oe pe consequence i inevitabi, the man is 


—If place two clocks on the same 
ge pendulums to ening in exact 
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American Gret.—The followivg is very good for 
removing stains from marble: Take two ounces of 
common sods, one ounce of pumice-atone, and one of 
fineiy-powdered chalk, sift them throngh a fine steve 
and mix with alittle water, then rub the mixture well 
over the marble, then wash it with soap and water. 
The operation may have to be repeated a few times, 


Uscestam.—The writing of letters of condolence 
should be most carefully manegod. In the case cited 
there seors to be no good and sufficient reason 
why Mra, B. should write anything whatever to 
Mra, A. There is probably only the most formal 
acquaintance on Mrs. A.’s part and she might not 
appreciate the attention. Only the closest intimacy 
warrants sath letters, and surely there is nothing to 
indivate that such Intimaszy exists, 


Questionzr.—It has come about becanse of the 
immense amount of apace that may be gained by 
eliminating such letters as are not absolutely necessary 
to the full sense. Hundreds of Hnes in a single volume 
may be saved, and just so much space is gained which 
can be utilized for other matter. Profound scholars 
and students of languages object to this pruning, bus 
— popuiar feeling seems to be in favour of the cutting 

own. 


DARK-EYED Faw.—For sunburn and fan the following 
will be found effectual: Tuke of blanched bitter #l- 
monds, balf an ounce, soft water half a pint; make an 
emuision by beating the almonds and water togetber, 
strain through muslin and it is ready. A preparation 
made of oun parts of olive oil and Iime wator ts alan 
excellent for sunburn. As to the dark splotches you 
speak of we could not offer anything for them becsuse 
we do not know just what they are, the case, &o. 
You would do best to have profossivnal advice for that 
we think, 


Sarmer.—Take four breakfast cupfuls of milk, two 
tal eorn flour, half pound of sugar, one tea- 
— essence of vanilla; beat the milk and add to it 

e corn flour wet with a little cold milk; let it boil, 
then stir in the sugar and the vanilis, and set it aside 
to eet Arye cold, then freezs it; any ‘other Aavour may 

added instead of vanilla ; lemon or strawberry or a 
1 of chocolate may be botled with the corn 
flour, and ro ane for a change ; the cream may be made 
k, and an egg put in well beaten up after 
it has botled ; that makes it a little yellow. 


A Faverp.—Has your young friend cver tried nursirg 
—not mere attendance upon a pergon with a sick head- 
ache or binding up a cut finger, but trying to calm the 

rieking delirium of a fever patient, or warhtng out 
and binding Gtegastiug ryan or receiving from the 
surgeon's hand the severed lim b of a patient, or going 
alone into some dull, dark, isolated dwolling to dress a 

— of some unfriended dead? if she has oe 

ing of all beg or does not wish to know, she is not 
at to be a nurse ; if again, her experience bas covered 
some part of what wo have described, let her com- 
municate with the matron cf the nearest hospital. 


Naxcy Les—The terms “starboard” and “Jar- 
" with which almost ail perdons are familiar 
were modified by the change from “‘larboard” to 
” because the two original names were 6¢ similar 
that in storms or tlincs of great excitement they could 
not be distinguished. Ae to the origin of the terme 
there is more or less difference of opinion. it seems 
that the Italians used the “questa borda,” s'guif) ing 
this side, and “‘quella borda,” meaning that side 
For the sske of brevity and ease in speaking, tio 
names became contracted to ‘‘sta borda” saad ‘ /a 
borda.” It took the sailor but a short time to reorn- 
struct theese words to suit bis own purposes, and fn duc 
course of evolution. they became “starboard” snd 
ome: and after many years “starboard” and 





—_ Mortnxr.-—By all means you should correct 
your child, and that se and effectively, when it is 
navghty. Itir, a a og ifficult matter for us 
to tell yon just how and what todo. All children differ 
in temperement, some are amenable to kind words, with 
others only the rod will have any cffvet. Bat it’ must 
be sot down as 2 rule that may apply to all children 
that they should not be corrected for everything the: 
nies wrong. Be very patient, take the child and try ap 

at peck upon it that what {t has done is very wrong, 

leased you, but talk kindly, firmly, fn as 
angie words as poasibile ; 30 over it, two or three nde 
let the child thoroughl erstand how much pee 
feel burt to think it should do so and on and explain 
why it is wrong. Never scold, never be harsh, nor 
strike, however gently. 
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AN INSPIRING STORY. 


FRaix as the human body seems to be, it is a hard | 
thing to kill. Men have lived with iron rods driven | 
through the brain; they have lived with musket 
balls in various parts of their anatomy ; they have 
been caught up by tornadoes and landed safe miles | 
away ; they have passed through almost incredible | 
hardships and privations and come out with lots | 
of vitality left ; they have been pronounced dead 
by doctors and undertakers and emerged from | 
their coffins to work and laugh for many a year 
afterwards ; they have (but not often) been hustled 
through the terrible Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara, 
and survived to.tell of it; and as for diseases, 
they will outweather nearly anything named in | 
the medical dictionaries, if they have the ghost of | 
a show. I read of a man who successfully de- | 
fended his log cabin against a whole band of 
savages. Only he had the women of-his family | 
to load his guns and hand them to him. | 
That's where it is. Nature will make no end | 
of a plucky fight for life if only she gets a bit of | 
help when she is short-handed and rather too 
hard pushed. But the help must be of the proper 
sort and intelligently rendered. And, sorry and | 
sad to say! that is the kind of help so rare in the | 
world, and generally so slow to turn up when we 


are laying on for all we are worth, with our back | 
against a tree. | 

- For instance, when our good friend, Mr. Francis | 
Craig, had got so weak he couldn’t put on his 
clothes, and so thin you could place an egg in each | 
of the hollows behind his ears, it was high time | 
for some friendly forces to rally to his aid. 

“In March, 1879,” he says, “ whilst living at 
Bailinacourty, Dungarvan, I began to lose strength. | 
I was weak, weary and dejected, having no life or | 
energy. My appetite was poor, and food gave me | 
no nourishment; but on the other hand tended to 
irritate my stomach. My breathing was difficult | 
and often I had fairly to fight for my breath. My | 
skin was very sallow, and often the whites of my | 

| 





eyes were yellow, as in jaundice. J] was soon ex- 
hausted and dreadfully weak; but I kept up as 
well as I could for a time. 

“] expectorated a great deal, straining to bring | 
up the phlegm, which was frequently streaked-| 
with blood. I was constantly spitting up a frothy | 
fluid, and a short cough troubled me night and 
day. Cold, clammy sweats broke over my body, 
leaving me prostrate. The breathing got worse | 


but had to be propped up; and for two years ] 
sat up in bed. 


| the digestive organs alone. 


— 
“OC 


“Gradually I wore away to a skeleton, and 
shrank so much you could have placed an egg in 
the hollows behind my ears. I was now assisted 
up and down stairs; and for three years I was 
unable to dress myself. 1 took only slight nourish. 
ment and liquid food, and gained no strength 
from it. 

“For four years I went on like this, now better, 
now worse; and many times was so reduced / 
thought my end had come. 1 had six doctors attend- 
ing me, but derived no real benefit from their 
treatment from first to last. 

“In April, 1883, I met a friend who urged me 
to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I merely smiled 
at the suggestion, as I had no faith in its doing 
me any good. My wife, however, persuaded me 
to take it, and got a bottle from Messrs. Brenan & 
Co., Grattan Square. After taking half a bottle 
I could eat well and my breathing was easier. | 
continued with it and gained strength every day. 

“In a few weeks, to the surprise of all my 
friends, J was walking about strong and hearty. | 
was soon strong as ever I was in my life, and 


_ have since been well. You can publish this state- 


ment, and refer anyone to me.” 
(Signed) Francis. Cratc, 
Abbeyside, Dungarvan, 
County Waterford, 
Ireland. 
September 15th, 1897. 

This is an inspiring story ; the very thing to 
cheer and hearten all who have suffered long and 


| much, and are on the verge of giving up the fight. 


It is nearly enough to make one fancy nobody 
dies save through ignorance or non-use of this 
great remedy. While that is, of course, not the 
fact, we see how tremendous a victory may be 
won, even close to the churchyard gate, when the 
exhausted combatant is reinforced by a medicine 
of such potency as this one. The disease, al- 


| though it nearly resembles consumption, was of 


From it arose the 
asthma and other functional disturbancesdescribed. 
Mr. Craig is a retired officer of Coast Guards, 
and is now local Hon. Secretary of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, and he will pardon me for 
intimating that Mother Seigel’s Syrup was vil 
tually a rescuing lifeboat to him in the struggle he 


every month, and at length I could not lie in bed, | was unavailingly making against wind and sea. 
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